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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
EDITOR 

It strikes me that Alice Nicholson is not completely 
candid in her article “U. S. Family Allowances? 
(February). She says that one Canadian experiment 
osts $350,000,000 but nowhere does she allude to 
the possible cost in the U. § Pe rhap $4 billion 
would not be too high as the U. S. is over ten times 
as populous as Canada? This would not exactly be 
peanuts in our national budget Nor should she 
neglect the fact that Canada is better able to afford 
family allowances because the U. S. is bearing a far 
greater share of the costs for defending the hemi- 
phere. In my view, Mrs. Nicholson, in her zeal for 
family allowances, becomes downright misleading 
when, in providing some purchasing power tabula 
tions for families of various sizes, she concludes 
For convenience, income tax deductions are not in 
cluded.” For convenience, indeed! My dear lady, it 

through income tax deductions that we havi 


llowance 


achieved, however imperfectly, family a 
n reverse here and now 
William R. Gwinn 


Vazareth College 


Rochester, N. Y 


EDITOR 


I greatly enjoyed the thorough and factual discus 
sion of family allowances in your February issu¢ 
For the benefit of readers who might be interested 
in further information on the subject, | would like 
to call attention to a group originally founded by the 
ACTU, the Family Allowance League. It publishes 
a monthly newsletter containing materia! on family 
allowances. Its address is: P. O. Box 395, Grand 
Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

Norman C. DeWeaver 
Ex. Se ACTI 
N. ¥ Vv. ¥ 


A CATHOLIC SECULAR NEWSPAPER 
EDITOR: 


Lawrence T. King in his “Why Not a Cath- 
olic Daily?” (February) has touched upon the 
most question facing the Catholic 
Press in this period of its greatest growth. It 
is whether the Catholic Press really has an 
apostolic function. . On the one hand, there 
is the personal apostolate for souls. This has 
direct On the other, 
there is the institutional apostolate which has 
as its object the reform of institutions. Jour- 
nalism, it seems to me, is one of the institutions 


pressing 


conversions as its object. 


which has grown up in a secular atmosphere 
outside of the Church’s influence. The 
Press not so much a ghetto press, 
as a house organ press. Its function is propa- 
ganda. As such, it serves very well the need for 
of the written the of 
ouls. But it doesn’t begin to solve the need 
for institutional reform of the elf. We 
innot expect, let institu- 


onal ref 


Catholic 


use word in 


apostolate 
press it 


alone demand, real 
sm until we as 
that field 


need of 


orm of secular journali 


prepared to enter a 


and businessmen, the 


in itself. 


cony 
communication 
there will be more tangible effort in 
of making a Catholic 
I would like 
group of interested 
(1) To and 
of Catholic daily. 
] and 


ide 
theoretical 


daily 
the 
com 


to propose 


a and 
tent partie stimu 
(2) To 


In ex 
prob 


encourage 


cu on a 


ir own as experience 
technical 
To 
originat 
to- 


and 
ucn s) 
for 


measures 


daily 


an enterprise. ( act, 


a permanent center 


enc practical 


of Catholic 


juraging 


Zation a 
Dennis Howard 


Bloomfield, N. J 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE TEACHERS 
EDITOR: 


the 


ne plight of lay teachers 


most gratified by lively response 
in 
Apparently, on 
first.” the 
(usually basket- 
more than several full 

Contrary to Prof. McMorrow’s 
of my article as a symptom of pain- 
ful paranoia, bordering on persecution mania, 
1 have latively fortunate, compared to 
my personal experience of Catholic 
Hush-hushing the truth with admoni- 
tions to patience will never stop the exodus of 
the intellectually able to greener fields. 


x 


coach 
lucrative sport 
earns 
profe 
diagnosi 
ativ 


been r« 


many, in 


schools 


Gregory F Delaunay 


INDICTMENT OF HUSBANDS 


EDITOR: 

I just had to reply to T. L. Ciganek’s indict- 
ment of husbands in your March issue. She 
speaks of the burden of children and of the 
poor mother’s constant endurance of youthful 
whims. In every job there are days that seem 
unbearable yet in no other career are the re- 
wards and pleasures as great as in bearing 
and rearing children. 

Mrs. 
after 


comple te ly 


her letter 
can’t 


Ciganek must have written 
a trying day. Surely Mr. C 
black all the time. 
husbands) 


be so 
My own husband 
I’m sure most loves his chil 
(thres 


for them. 


(and 
so far) and plays with them and 


dren 


works 


Mrs. Joanne N. McCarthy 
St. Paul, Minn 


WORSHIP COMES FIRST 
EDITOR: 

In regard to “The Challenge of Secularism” 
of 
Dawson, convinced 
secularism be the 
The conviction is one worthy of 


vith 


(February), the number is slowly 
those Mr. 


that must 
cultural level 


growing 


who, with are 


confronted on 
which I 

Yet I 
would say that there is something big missing 
from 
The greatest challenge and the 
faith. It 


Though it is normally acquired 


a vigorous apostolate, and one 


am more than merely sympathetic 


an otherwise favorable diagnosis 


greatest disci 


pline is our is given not to cultures 


but to persons 
cultures, 


nominally Christian 


at 


within at least 


we can say it is not all of the essence that 
it be so. 

The Christian 
culture of 
Christian 
may include martyrdom; 
day sut 
around the Catholic altar in the Mass, where 
Christ ti 
persons individually created in His image and 
likeness. He draws them Himself in faith 
and offers to them graces will effect the 
selflessness required to make a Christian. If 
the Christian wills he may and 
will contribute according to his abilitie 
the making of a Christian culture. B 
be the basis of priority 

R 
St. John's 
ville 


faith flowers 


own 


produces a 


its only through or with 


worship Extraordinary worship 


there is much of it in 


our own ordinary worship cente: 


reaches out through space and time 
to 
which 
to be made, 
toward 
ut this 
must 
Leonard 

Seminary 


College Minn 














“Hip, hip, hooray” 


cheers “America” for 


EDWIN 
O’CONNOR’S 


Atlantic Prize Novel 


THE LAST 
HURRAH 


THE #1 BEST SELLER 


See what they're saying: 


“Probably the funniest book in a 


decade The first successful Irish 
American novel.”—JOHN V. KELLE 
HER, N. Y. Times 


“The best political romance of ou 


generation, probably of any genera 


tion.” P. ALBERT DUHAMEL, The 


Pilot 


“Wise, witty, wonderful. Frank Skef 


fington is a permanent creation.’ 


KARL Scurivroiesser, N. Y. Herald 


Tribune Pook Review 


“The most readable and funniest novel 


it years.” The Catholic World 


THE LAST HURRAH establishes 


Edwin O’Connor as one of our 
MILTON CRANE, Chicago Tribune 


Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


Reader’s igest Book Club Choice 


110,000 Copies in Print! 


At all bookstores $4.00 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN 


most 
gifted interpreters of American life.” 


Catholic Social Doctrine 

By Daniel A, O'Connor, CSV.—A new 
work, designed for textbook use as well as 
informative reading, on the principles of 
Catholic: sociology. Modeled on the teachings 
of Father C. Van Gestel, noted Louvain 
So holar, the treatment includes a commentary 
on the latest pronouncements of the Holy 
See and incorporates modern findings in 
sociological research $3.00 


Nuns Are Real People 

By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P.—Interest 
ing and absorbing reading giving “inside 
intormation about life in a cloistered com 
munity of nuns. The author is a contempla 
tive nun and in the lively framework of a 
series of letters she records the real truth 
about convent life with charming frankne 
and disarming perception. She knows what 
we want to know. And she tells u $3.00 


Co-responsibility in Industry 

By Rev. Jeremiah Newman—One of the 
most important problems in contemporary 
industrial society is the improvement of 
human relations between labor and manage 
ment. Professor Newman presents a full and 
unbiased account of the more important 
experiments in this field, and outlines a 
moderate system which n ght be adopted 
universally 94.00 


Inward Peace 

By Raoul Plus, S.J.—The noted French 
ascetical writer considers here the nature and 
source of peace of soul, the threats that en 
compass it and the meth id nec ary to it 
achie vement \ alwa h principle ire 
graphically represented through practical ex 
amples and ascetical case historic $3.00 


Franco of Spain 

By S.F.A. Cole \ ling British polit 
ical reporter et the | frapl of General 
Franco against the backdrop of Spain's com 
plexities the highly individualistic character 
of the diverse Iberian yx ples the tragic civil 
war, the phoenix-like resources of the coun 
try, and the cardinal importance of her key 
geographical Situation $4.00 


WW herever Good Books are Sold 
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No Letup on Persecution 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P 


A BASIC assumption of European neutralism is that Americans are boys 
who have never grown up. That notion is not a new one. We have been 
reading it in European writings for generations, Unfortunately, it has 
affected even the peoples who are on our side in the cold war. British 
journalists take for granted the stereotype of the romantic, rambunctious 
American and seem to presume that these juvenile Americans must be 
hopelessly inept in doing business with their elders on the international 
scene. In British periodicals, one gets the impression that the British 
have the burden of restraining their American allies from impetuous 
action 


| N Pye in Graham Greene's The Quiel American is the standard 
American type as he appears in much European literature. He is a do 
gooder, naive, simple, and frightfully immature. Thomas Fowler is a 
British journalist who knows his way around the world and is neither 
impressed nor enthusiastic. “God save us from the innocent and the good,” 
says Fowler, and then he addresses to Pyle the wish that Pyle might have 
a few bad motives for then “ you might understand a little more about 
human beings. And that applies to your country too.” 

Greene’s long-standing gripe against Americans is that they are anfi- 
Communistic in an uncompromising, tough and truculent fashion. He 
feels that we should be more intelligent, more worldly-wise and ready to 
compromise than we are. Now it seems to me that a soft policy toward 
Communism is anything but intelligent. Following a soft policy, you will 
take the Soviets at their word instead of asking for facts. The American 
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policy has been that we are ready 
to discuss matters with the Soviets 
if they will reunite Germany or 
allow free elections in the occupied 
countries, That’s reasonable but in 
view of the Soviet record, it would 
be unreasonable to get excited about 
Soviet promises and talk. Indeed, 
it seems altogether unreasonable for 
the British to invite Khrushchev and 
Bulganin to visit Britain. That may 
be an act of hospitality but it cer- 
tainly doesn’t make sense, The psy- 
chological effect of receiving these 
big-time gangsters on the spirit of 
enslaved peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain is just appalling 


| ' is altogether unreasonable to be 
impressed by the twists and turns of 
Soviet policy It is all well and good 
that we should explore all 
that might lead to 
But it is quite irrational to rouse 


lo say 

avenues peace 
any hopes for peace simply because 
one clique of Communists has de 
cided to bury the 
Stalin legend. Why 
should anyone get 
excited about “the 
fall of Stalin’? When Pravda said 
that Stalin was a monster and prob- 
ably a 


The Legend 
Dies 


lunatic who ruled in an 
atmosphere of terror, was it not 
saying what everyone in the democ 
racies knew for years? 

This latest twist in Soviet strategy 
is curious but it should not change 
ever so slightly our attitude toward 
the Kremlin. The old goal of a col- 
lective paradise, the old party struc- 
ture, are still the same. Pravda has 
denounced Stalin for lacking “mod- 
esty” and for his “ 
ity” which 


cult of personal- 
conflicted with 
idea of collective leadership. It has 
revealed that purges were 
contrived without any legal justifi- 
cation. Does it really matter that a 


Lenin's 


several 


WORLD 
few thugs are quarreling among 
themselves about things that hap- 
pened in the past? Does that make 
them respectable citizens? 


Beare Europeans feel that the de- 
nunciation of Stalin by the Polit- 
buro shows a change of heart and a 
desire for co-operation toward 
peace. In Nehru is 
quoted as saying that it represents 
evidence of deep change. The 
finger then is pointed at 

for its intransigent atti- 
tude. We are said to be unwilling to 
bend because we are not diplomat- 
ically astute. Britain, on the other 
hand, is more flexible and more dip- 
lomatically experienced and so Eden 
chats with Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev in the hope of initiating a dip- 
lomatic move to improve East-West 
relations, 

What motivated Eden to invite 
the Russians to Britain is known 
perhaps only to Eden. But my point 
is that Americans are utterly sensi- 
ble and mature in their attitude of 
skepticism. It is absurd to listen 
seriously to the Soviets talking 
about peace while they lift not a 
finger to ease tensions in Germany, 
in the Middle East, 
in Asia, nor open the 
vates of a single 
camp in the 
occupied countries 


world Asia, 
ac- 
cusing 


America 


Facts, Not 
Words! 
slave 
It is a profana- 
tion of intelligence to engage in con- 
versations and camaraderie with So- 
viet leaders, gestures of surrender 
to evil that snuff out the last feeble 
lights of hope behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


A wensca’s tough policy of refusal 
to co-exist is said to be impetuous, 
undiscerning, unenlightened. Is it 
intelligent to be taken in by the 
exorcism of Stalin’s ghost? 


No one 
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in the 
what 
that 
change in the Communist program. 
We don’t even know exactly what 
Khrushchev said in his speech to the 
Party Congress that started all the 
furor. The intelligent man shapes 
his attitudes and conduct according 
to facts, not 


democracies 
is behind 


really knows 
it but we do know 
there is no sign of essential 


guesses. 

I don’t mean that we should not 
be interested in these guesses as to 
what has happened within the Com- 
munist Party. As 
ought to be concerned about current 
events in Russia, about their sig- 
their effects and their 
In fact, the Kremlin puzzle 
is immensely more interesting and 
challenging than any 
puzzle, 


historians we 


nificance, 


Causes 
cross-word 


For instance, why did the Party 
launch this drive against the ghost 
of Stalin? The regime may be fran- 
tically attempting to forestall the 
ascendancy of another individual- 
If so, who is he? Molo- 
seems to be a has-been. Is it 
Zhukov or Mikoyan? 
Or perhaps the de- 
nunciation of Stalin 
represents the fact 
that the Russian 
Army is finally having its say. It 
did most of the work in the last war 
but Stalin the credit for the 
victories may well be that 


istic leader 
tov 


Who Is 
the Rising 
Red Star? 


took 


and it 


the Army feels it is time to put in 
its claim for glory 

Another possible reason is that 
the regime is painfully aware of 
Communism’s seamy past and they 
want to put all the blame on Stalin 


This after 
Communist trick 
anything went awry in 


and absolve themselves. 
all is a favorite 
Whenever 
Stalin’s time, he managed to invent 
which to fix the 
Communistic system 


a scapegoat on 


The 


blame 


must never be thought inefficient or 
fallible: if it failed to function, 
Stalin could always dig up a sabo- 
teur or cleric or foreign agent who 
was alleged to be the cause of the 
trouble. So perhaps Khrushchev 
and Bulganin are trying to wash 
their hands of all Red purges and 
perfidy in the past by conceding that 
Stalin was a nasty man. 


, the denunciation of Stalin 
rouses speculation about its effects 
inside and outside of Russia. Im- 
mediately we think of Tito who 
broke with Stalin. What will be the 
effects of the exorcism insofar as 
Tito is concerned? Now that his foe 
has been properly renounced by the 
Kremlin, will he return to the 
charmed circle? This would be a 
considerable blow to the West. Un- 
doubtedly there will be closer rela- 
tions between the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist League and the Party in the So- 
viet Union. Yet Tito does not want 
to lose economic aid from the West 
and his people are fiercely inde- 
pendent. 

But what of the other satellites? 
Now that the top Party leaders have 
effectually admitted that Tito was 
right in breaking with Stalin, while 
retaining Marxism, other satellite 
nations may follow suit and set up 
independent Marxist regimes. Will 
Stalin's ideological demise have any 
effect on the European Socialists? 
Many of them are just as Marxian 
as Stalin but objected to his meth 
ods and his purges. Maybe the new 
cleansed itself of 
Stalin’s memory, will reach forth a 
perfumed hand to the Socialists 
Considering the vast numbers of 
European Socialists, this too would 
be a powerful blow to the West 

Another intriguing feature of this 
guessing game about the new twist 


regime, having 
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in Soviet tactics is the question of 
who is pushing whom? Unquestion 
ably titanic 
power within the charmed 
Who is on the rise? And 
about to be purged? 

Franz Borkenau (The New Lead 
er. April 2nd) seems to think that 
Mikoyan is stirring up trouble. He 
denounced Stalin by name and he 
spoke of Stalin having exterminated 
and all The 

Politburo, according 

Who Pushes to knew 
Whom? that Mikoyan was 
implicating Khrush- 

chev for it was Khrushchey who had 
the exterminating. In 
other words, he was daring Khrush- 
to the face. The Party Secre- 
tary apparently sensed that Miko 
yan’s forces were gaining strength 
and so he joined the chorus of de- 
nouncers of Stalin in the hope of 
saving himself 


there is a struggle for 
circle 


who is 


Kossior his friends. 


Borkenau, 
done actual 


chey 


If so, then his prob- 
lem now is to liquidate his enemies 
else he will not long survive 


Boris Nicolaevsky (The New 
Leader April 2nd) thinks that 
General Zhukovy’s star is rising and 
that he had a hand in the denuncia- 
tion of Stalin 
statement of 


The most important 
Khrushchev 
ently concerned Army men. He ad- 
mitted for that Marshal 
Tukhachevsky 


appar- 


instance 
and 
Zhukov’ s the 


Star? 


thousands of 
best officers of the 
Red Army had been 
purged by Stalin and he also con- 
ceded the utter falsity of the legend 
that Stalin strategist 
who was chiefly responsible for win- 
ning the war against Hitler. These 
admissions coincided with Zhukov’s 
smashing victory over the Defense 
Ministry's Political Administration 
at the Congress, a victory over Bul- 
ganin. Since Zhukov had 


was a great 


not pre 


viously received due credit for his 
part in defending Leningrad and 
Stalingrad, it seems plausible that 
the debunking of the Stalin military 
legend was evidence of the rise of 
General Zhukov. 


| * in spite of all these guesses, 
there is nothing in the denunciation 
of Stalin that affords solid ground 
for hope for relaxation of East-West 
One would have to be 
obtuse or blindly optimistic to see 
indication of change 
in fundamental Soviet policy. Gra- 
ham Greene may talk about the need 
of an adult and enlightened attitude 
toward Communism but no intelli- 
gent person will be taken in by the 
contrived the Stalin 
statue 

The British Catholic Hierarchy 
asked their Government to protest 
to Bulganin and Khrushchev the 
persecution of Catholics behind the 
Iron Curtain. The Soviet 
will have to do more than destroy a 
myth if they want to prove to Cath- 
olies that they are really benevolent 
fellows who can be trusted to live 
up to their promises. For the per- 
secution of the Church behind the 
Iron Curtain goes on with diabolie 
adroitness and with a calculating 
determination to wipe out religion 
from the minds of Kremlin subjects 

After Stalin died, the Soviets re- 
studied the techniques of persecu- 
tion. They realized that head-on 
opposition to the Chureh had only 
added to the prestige of the clergy 
and emboldened the faith of the 
people. Stalin had some minor vic- 
tories here and there but his 
gram generally was a failure and so 
the new leaders resolved to assume 
a less direct policy of extermination 

In November, 1954 Khrushchev 
launched a soft campaign. He re- 


tensions 


the slightest 


collapse of 


leaders 


pro- 
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pudiated direct attacks on the clergy 
and believers stating that such rude 
are at with the 
Communist program and violate the 
Party’s instructions not to offend 
the feelings of believers. “Profound, 
skillfully-arranged 
tific-atheist propa- 
ganda among believ- 
ers will help them in 
the long run to free 
themselves of religious delusions” 
See News from Behind the Iron 
Curtain, Dec. 1955). 

The anti-religious campaign then 
became an ideological struggle of 
“the scientific, materialistic outlook 
against an anti-scientific, religious 
outlook.” It was not to be negative, 
a mere anti-religious campaign, but 


tactics variance 


patient, scien- 
The Positive 
Approach 


a positive campaign of education 
At the time, the 
warned that its members could not 
adopt “an apathetic, neutral atti 
tude toward This 
paign has been in full force in re- 
cent months. 

The announced release of Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty (never actualized 
was simply a sop to international 
public The 
in Hungary has never let up 


same Party was 


religion.” cam 


opinion persecution 
It has 


only changed its form. One priest 
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for instance, as related by News 
from Behind the Iron Curtain, failed 
Liberation Day 
and was jailed not for religious rea 
sons but “for failing to fulfill his 
pork delivery obligations.” There 
are many ways of skinning a cat or 
Poland, the 
announced the establish- 
Catholic theological 
Bielany. The Vatican 
A pro-regime 
stooge had been placed in charge of 
the Academy by the 
Osservaltore Romano commented 
“By the Communist 
leaders want to extend their control 
within the next few years over the 
entire clergy in Poland, 
whom they want to make an instru- 


” 


to commemorate 


silencing a priest. In 
regime 
ment of a 
Academy al 
was not impressed 


regime and 


this means, 


young 


ment of their policy 

In other words, the Soviet policy 
Only its 
changed, o1 


has not changed one iota 


zigzag tactics have 


rather remained as unpredictable as 


ever. Stalin has fallen from his 
niche but that only means that the 
Reds have zigged where we expected 
them to zag. Their ultimate goal 
and their essential policy are inflex 
ibly firm, bearing witness to the 
dogged tenacity of their evil inten 


tions. 
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Dunne the year of 1953 the French artist André Girard came and lived 
among us on the Peninsula. Clare Boothe Luce commissioned him to 
paint the walls and windows of the Chapel of Saint Ann, the Stanford Uni 
versity Newman Club chapel in Palo Alto that she in her charity had 
erected to the memory of her daughter Ann 

I met him well-nigh the first day of his arrival and he was a stranger to 
me. He was already well-known in America, through the church that he 
had painted at Stowe, Vermont, his serigraphs and religious paintings, his 
exhibitions in New York and Dallas, but the Coast was far away from all 
that, and I was far away from art, too 

It was on a sunny spring morning in the chapel when I met him, he 
and his wife, two worn and distinguished people in working clothes, mix 
ing paint, generally preparing for art. I genuflected, flicked the Sign of 
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the Cross over me and watched them 
for a while. I liked what I saw, 
and I told them so. When I realized 
they were French, I spoke in dumb 
show and in my school boy French: 
it is execrable. But they saw my 
good will, ignorant as it was, and I 
was pleased and | thoughi that they 
were so poor, that if I had had a few 
dollars in my pocket I would have 
slipped it to them. But I did not and 
asked them out to dinner instead: 
I knew it was stew, and that that 
would stretch. 

I came to fetch 
o'clock and they said that they 
would follow in their car. I was 
rather surprised that they had a 
car, but when it turned out to be a 
big black new Packard .. . well, all’s 
well that ends well. We became 
friends anyhow, and they became 
frequent visitors at our home. 


them at five 


As Girard’s work grew on the walls 
and on the windows, in the seri- 
graphs and sketches that he made 
of his projected plans, an aware- 
ness of the art that was growing 
around us became an intellectual 
and exciting experience, especially 
to those who, like myself, had never 
been in at the birth of high art 
before. 

Daily there were visitors to the 
chapel to watch the artist at work, 
crouched low at the feet of Jesus on 
the way to Calvary or high up on the 
scaffolding painting in the glory 
of His countenance in the sun-filled 
window. A woman one day said to 
him, as he labored at the Cruci- 
fixion, “Mister Girard, I don’t like 
your Crucifixion. I find it distress- 
ing.” André looked at her, shrugged, 
and bowed: “Madame, it was a dis- 
tressing oceasion.” 

He covered the four high windows 
with a complex of scenes that illus- 


trate the life of Christ the teacher. 
Window One has the Parables for 
its theme; Window Two, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; Window Three, 
the Teaching Apostolate, and Win- 
dow Four, the Mass. There is ex- 
quisite detail in the window paint- 
ings, a great deal of erudition, so 
that the mind follows slowly the 
eye. Week after week, month after 
month I sit and watch those win- 
dows with increasing wonder and 
devotion, 

The Way of the Cross is painted 
on fourteen slanting panels on the 
Gospel side of the church, bathed, 
as Maritain has it, “in a continuum 
of light.” Maritain, a dear friend 
of Girard, was so moved by his work 
in the chapel that he wrote a brief 
essay entitled a “Visit at Saint Ann’s 
Chapel,” which the artist illustrated 
and which the Chi Rho Press of 
Stanford has published as a book- 
let. The illustrations at the begin- 
ning of this article are from it. 


A none is a very generous man, so 
generous that I became cautious in 
my praise, for did I say that I liked 
a sketch, a serigraph, even a paint- 
ing, it was all too often thrust upon 
me. The carpenter who framed the 
Stations of the Cross, I remember, 
was so impressed with the work that 
he tried to commission André to 
paint something for his children 
André spent many hours painting 
on wood, crucifixes for each of the 





W. B. Ready, Assistant 


Stanford University 


Director of the 
Libraries, gives us a 
warm and glowing portrait of André Girard 
as devoted friend and dedicated artist. Born 
in Wales, of Irish forbears, Mr. Ready came 
to the United States in 1948. He is the author 
of The Great Disciple, and his stories have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly and the 
Saturday Evening Post, among other periodi- 
cals. He is represented in the recently pub- 


lished CPA anthology, All Manner of Men. 





ANDRE GIRARD: 


did it for 
the love and the enjoyment of it, 
not for money, 


man’s children, and he 


One day he was walking around 
with me and Father Monihan, the 
Librarian of the University of San 
Francisco, on the deck of the won- 
derful upper lounge of the Gleeson 
Library there. So lovely was the 
view, so full of space and air, that 
he gave the University for the place 
two of his noblest paintings on 
Bessie, my wife, was expect- 
ing a child; he painted on glass one 
of the most beautiful Annunciations 
| have seen, hastily and sketchily he 
painted it, but it is all there, full of 
wonder, and he gave it to her. 

When the baby born, the 
fourth, yet another boy, we called 
him Thomas More, after the only 
lawyer and Englishman that every- 
body loves, and André was the god- 
father. The baby was barely home 
from the hospital, five days old, be- 
André out at the house 
sketching him. He sketched Tom 
in about twenty or thirty poses, and 
then, asking us to choose those that 
we liked the made seri- 
graphs of them and printed them 
on the tops of boxes of French chris- 
tening candy—-dragées (1 have al- 
ways called it dreage after André, I 
thought, but there is no such word, 
I see now, in the dictionary——but 
what that matter? dreage it 
will remain to us.) He presented 
the godmother, Pat Ryan, with a 
painted crucifix. 


glass 


was 


fore was 


most, he 


does 


Au over the Peninsula and across 
the Bay there are glowing pictures 
of his loving kindness to his friends, 
and all the time he was working on 
the Way and on the windows harder 
than I have ever seen anybody work 
| know what work is and, barring 
the labor of a soldier in battle, 
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there is nothing like the labor of an 
artist. It is a terrible thing to watch, 
or to endure. To labor 
doubt and indecision, 


through 
amid indif- 
ference, for to come down to it, who 
really cares? The artist is awfully 
alone 

André worked through meal 
times and sleep times when he had 
that eyes were rimmed 
his stubbled, his hands 
finally denying him by shaking in 
fatigue. He would drive oll 
into the foothills and the mounts 
that lie between the Santa Clara 
Valley and the sea, and sketch there 
the landscapes and the views that 
so illuminate his window paintings 
of the Sermon on the Mount. (In 
this window there is such a splendid 
picture of the Lord’s Prayer that it 
should be printed and hung up in 
every and home.) He is a 
great printer, as well as a paintet 
Print, the magazine of the graphic 
arts, devoted well-nigh the whole of 
the July, 1952 issue to André Girard, 
serigrapher. André prints on silk 
sereen;: two books, Heraclitus 
and Baudelaire selections are the 
first books ever printed this way in 
the world. They 
items, only thirty of Baudelaire, 
thirty of Heraclitus. André de- 
signed, decorated and did the whole 
process himself. Each book is an 
individual work of art that must be 
seen to be believed. Print’s illustra- 
tions give you some idea of the 
quality and the article further en- 
lightens the the 
Girard. 


lo, so his 


and face 


then 


school 


his 


are collectors’ 


reader on artist 


W uss his work was done, and he 
left us, there was a void, which only 
his return can fill. Last Spring I was 
in New York City and he came in 
from Nyack his American home to 
pick me up and drive me back with 
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him. It was a lovely, sharp and 
frosty day, driving along the Hud- 
son. We visited, in his picture and 
paint littered study. Since last I had 
seen him the film Gigi had come to 
the 


daughters, Daniele Delorme, gave a 
La) tw) 


campus wherein one of his 
magnificent performance 

André was feeling rather lonely 
for his Saint 
Anthony’s in Yonkers was coming 
to an end, and in his eye and on his 


tongue was France. 


family, his work on 


Later, when he 
heard that I was to spend that night 
at Princeton he insisted, with Gallic 
charm that only the French pos- 
sess, on driving me there. As we 
left his studio he impulsively picked 
up a finished study in oils that he 
had made of a vase of flowers and 
presented it with a bow: “There,” 
bunch of flowers for 
Bessie and for my godson.” 

Later, when he left me, I was go- 
ing through the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library with the Librarian Bill 
Dix and he showed me their Print 
Room, and well they may be proud 
of it, their collection of the best of 
the Graphic Arts, and one of the 
lirst things they showed me was one 
of their print by André 
Girard of a vase of flowers. It was 
with some panache, I confess, that I 


he said, “a 


best, a 


flung the newspaper covering off the 
original of the print and held it up 
before the stricken and envious eyes 
of my host. 


I HAVE not seen André since, save 
in his painting, but his memory will 
live with us, with all of us, down to 
the youngest. For Patrick, only five 
when André was among us, dabbled 
with paints himself, so to André he 
was, “my dear colleague.” He gave 
him the best of artist’s materials to 
work with, believing that in art the 


best is none too good. He shud- 


might, the 
painting of Saint Patrick that was 
above Patrick’s bed. I always had a 
fancy to put a painting of their own 
saint child’s bed. After 
Patrick it was easy, the Lewi print 
of Vineent, Cimabue’s Francis for 
Liam Francis, Holbein’s Thomas 
More for Tom, and as for Mary 
well, there is God’s plenty, but for 
Patrick, God help him, we all do 
know the daubs that pass for that 
great grand one, 

So André, after reading my story 
“Patrick Will Take Over” painted 
a Patrick that is a better depiction 
of the darling man than even my 
own story. 

He talked with love and affection 
to us about his masters, the artists 
Rouault and Bonnard, so vividly, so 
clearly, that, three years later, com- 
ing down the stairs of the Stanford 
University Library with me on their 
way to swim, Patrick and Vincent 
stopped some stairway steppers cold 
as they said to one another, select- 
ing truly out of an exhibition of 
prints, “Look, Vin, Dad, Pat, there 
is a Rouault, there is a Bonnard.” 

André gave a lecture in the Inter- 
mezzo Series at Stanford, a series 
that presents such notables in the 
arts as Robert Frost, Joyce Cary, 
and he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished. In the midst of his 
painting nevertheless he had metic- 
ulously prepared his lecture and so 
sure was he of its quality that he 
steadied me, the chairman, who was 
nervously pacing up and down the 
quad before the lecture. 


dered, as well he over 


over each 


’ 
—_— is André for you, the dedi- 


cated artist. He wears the rosette 
of the Legion of Merit in his coat 
for his distinguished gallantry and 
aid to the American Armies during 
the Resistance. He is a handsome, 
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well setup man with fine strong or wine or other things, only for his 
Gallic features and graying hair. He art, his family and his friends. He 
dresses carelessly when at work,  sullers as we all do, but artists most 
and with a careless elegance when of all, from the world, but there is a 
he visits. Unlike many artists he gaiety, an insouciance that sur 
drives a big car fast and well. Bar- rounds him on his way that makes 
ring the car, which is necessary in you proud and happy that there is 
his work, he lives abstemiously, a man, an artist and a friend alive 
simply out of not caring about food like André Girard 


For a Young Wood-Carver 


by JESSICA POWERS 


ue mind’s clean motherhood 
Purports to bring 

Out of this fragrant wood 

A new warm thing. 


A shepherd, saint or child, 
Here deftly sought, 

Will wake to speak your word 
And shout your thought. 


Shaping your secret bent, 
What you create 
Becomes your document 
And duplicate. 


Mind what you say in art. 
Here sounds the cry 

Of that deep privy heart 
God judges by. 


Nor could the body’s child 
So well express 

How far you were bequiled 
Toward holiness. 





The Spirit and the Letter of Worship 


The Case for the Accused 


by ROBERT OSTERMANN 


Wine Eeclesiastes spoke of “a 
lime to stones,” he was 
probably not referring to the in- 
vigorating function of 
But being a 


scatter 


criticism. 
man, he would 
certainly have had it in mind 

To such living creations of the 
human personality as institutions 
and ideas and intellectual 
ments criticism is of inestimable 
value. The occasion for its 
perennial 


wise 


move- 


use is 
With success, and lack- 
ing opposition, something happens 
to men; they begin to degenerate 
like superior families who inter- 
marry too close to the parent stock 
A name for great threat to 
growth is complacency, which like a 
drought dries up and denies the 
fertility of the mind; and no one 
is immune. Criticism breaks the 
soil and gives access to the roots. 

In this essay I intend to examine 
an aspect of modern Catholic life 
which, to my mind, is some bit 
for criticism. More than 
anything else, what is called the 
“liturgical revival” displays its need 
of criticism by the very intolerance 
it usually shows toward criticism 


one 


overdue 


| from the start | want my 
own position clearly understood; | 
do not want the following observa- 
tions to be stretched beyond the 
definite and limited range they in 


fact have. I take it as axiomatic 


that a true Christian spirit has, in 
St. Pius X’s words, “its first and in 
dispensable source” in an “active 
participation in the sacred myste- 
ries and in the solemn public prayer 
of the Church.” Therefore I hold it 
impossible for any Catholic to con- 
test the objective of the liturgical 
movement. To bring to birth, to in- 
crease the life of Christ in men is, 
indeed, every Christian’s objective 
And I should like to point out, 
merely in passing, that this basic 
text uses the phrase “indispensable 
source”; it does not say only source 

What concerns me, because it 
first of all disturbs me, is the be- 
havior—the “manners,” if you like 

of liturgical advocates; and if 
manners are not principles or ideas, 
it may well turn out that a study of 
manners will lead to a clearer un- 
derstanding of ideas. The link be- 
tween a cause and its partisans is 
reciprocal, involving the possibility 
of a mutual influence. 





Robert Ostermann admits wholeheartedly 
that it would be impossible for any Catholic 
to contest the objective of the liturgical 
movement. But he does take exception to 
those extremists in the movement who seek 
universal conformity to official forms and 
rules of worship. The saints, he holds, were 
“holy individualists” and it is they who best 
represent the true character of Christianity 
in its temporal conditions. Mr. Ostermann 
is on the staff of the Central Bureau of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America. 
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| hope I will be allowed the little 
anxiety aroused in meditating that 
truth. My experience has intro- 
duced me to an alarming volume of 
fanaticism (I am not mistaking 
zeal) in the liturgical movement; 
its leading symptom, as it is wher- 
ever the phenomenon appears, is an 
unwillingness to admit even the 
likelihood of opposition. As much 
as complacency, this means the suf- 
foeation of life, and an enquiry 
into its conditions cannot, therefore, 
he completely worthless. If my 
experience turns out to have been 
outrageously unrepresentative, at 
least one area of distortion will be 
illuminated 


I. spite of widely advertised 
claims of individuality, the popula- 
lion of this country has heeded the 
of conformism. Uni- 
formity is the usual American solu- 
tion to every problem; you have 
only to recall our official policy in 
converting conquered countries like 
Japan and Germany to democratic 
patterns of government, or the shal- 
low dismissal of alien ways by 
American travelers abroad, to ap- 
preciate this. I suppose every peo- 
ple feels its own ways are best, not 
unexpectedly. But they generally 
mean best for themselves; they do 
not make their persona! satisfaction 
a pretext for demanding universal 
conformity. 

An exceptionally conservative 
civilization like the Irish (in Ire- 
land, I mean) is radically liberal in 
one important respect; it keeps its 
desire for self-consistency from 
tvrannizing strangers. The Irish 
will let you be yourself though they 
laugh, disapprove or condemn. That 
is a liberty very few, either liberal 
or conservative, in America are will- 
ing to grant. 


siren song 
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re and tyranny—-the two 
are working overtime in the liturgi- 
cal movement, against it; I believe 
they are responsible for what is to 
me the chief piece of bad manners 
practiced by the movement's fol 
lowers. I have always assumed that 
statements of general policy like 
St. Pius X’s “Motu Proprio,” or the 
present Holy Father’s “Mediator 
Dei” and “Musicae Sacrae Disct 
plina,” allow for much latitude in 
interpretation and use; they assume 
variety in reality itself. But not 
everyone so assumes. My acquaint 
ances in the liturgical 
read a dissenting 
ralling its mali 
cious, or hear of departures from 
certain strict forms of liturgical 
participation without condemning 
them as impotent. It is bad manners 
of the worst sort not to give people 
a hearing. 

Allied to it is another unattractive 
discourtesy: intolerance of simpler 
minds and customs. As if you did 
not have to take people where and 
as you find them; as if God were 
not acting everywhere in 
and individual differences were 
completely without justification 


apostolate 
cannot 
without 


opinion 
motives 


history 


I r is opportune to record two 
minor symptoms of the fanatical 
liturgist; not just to labor the point, 
but for completeness; and chiefly 
because they augur poorly either for 


his survival or the survival of the 
cause on whose importance we do 
not disagree. Why, I have won 
dered, do I hear so little mention of 
the Blessed Virgin and the saints 
amongst liturgists, and such scorn 
for devotions specifically offered in 
their honor? The charge “non- 
liturgical” evades the question. All 
hinges on the meaning you ascribe 


to “liturgical”; without adequate 
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definition, the word is a stick you 


can use on any dog 


I wonder, too, why contempt for 


the office of teaching is so popular? 
You can hardly go into a liturgical 
discussion without hearing the pro 
lest-—But doctrine doesn’t make one 
holy. | would like to hear queried 
a little 
not doctrine lived? 


holiness is 
No better than 
doctrine could the liturgy, not in- 
corporated into one’s life, cultivate 
anctity. Automation has little place 
in the spirtiual life. You cannot dis 
the unpre 
meditated quality in men who are 
the Spirit John iii:8 

sweet for one, 


more often, if 


count mysterious and 
born of 
What is 


other’s palate 


Waa have the authorities to say? 


The Msgr. 
Hellriegel said in a pamphlet called 
The True Basis of Christian Soli- 
darity 


sours an 


liturgical apostolate, 


“is nol merely to bring about 
know- 
ledyve of particular ceremonies and 
The liturgy is 
something far greater; it “is the re- 
enactment of the life of Christ; it is 
the re-presentation of the work of 
redemption.” 


i wider and more accurate 


prayer-formulas.” 


Here is another responsible wit 
the late Dom Virgil Michel, 
“The religious experience of 
the liturgy, more than any other, is 
calculated to enrich the individual 
for the sole reason that it brings 
him into such intimate real contact 
with Christ the true Way and Life 
The liturgy begins and ends with 
Christ as the sole Mediator between 
God The more fully the 
soul enters into the liturgical action, 
the more intimately is it united with 
the fellow members of the Mystical 
Body, but only through the head 
Christ. The liturgical action is ever 
of oneself to God, the 


ness 


OSB 


and man 


a sacrifice 


WORLD 


rendering of a proper homage to 
Him. In its repeated participation 
there is an ever closer personal 
union effected with Christ, the con- 
of Christ grows in the 
This is the ultimate reason 
for the increasing growth of the 
individual soul, despite the fact that 
it seems to give up its own indi- 
viduality in entering into the col- 
lective action of the fellowship.” 


ScCIlOuUSNneSsS 
soul. 


Th eetios texts could be formidably 
supported by citations from classic 
authorities like Her- 
I make only one comment 


Guardini or 
wegen, 
now. All the complaints I have pre- 
viously noted would evaporate if 
liturgists expanded themselves to 
the breadth of comprehension their 
texts embody. Two questions are 
possible: May there not be more 
than one way of “entering into the 
collective action of the fellowship’? 
Is there only one re-enactment of 
the life of Christ? “The liturgical 
action is ever a sacrifice of oneself 
to God, the rendering of a proper 
homage to Him.” It will presently 
appear, I think, why I repeat this 
sentence from Dom Virgil Michel. 

It is commonplace with contem- 
porary liturgical writers to deplore 
the decadence of liturgical under- 
standing that has developed since 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Father Louis Bouyer, the 
French Oratorian, devotes a num- 
ber of chapters in his recent book 
Liturgical Piety, to this theme. He 
takes for target the venerable and 
fraudulent theory that the liturgy 
is “the official form for the external 
worship of the Church”; as if one 
were to say, rubrical accuracy is the 
paramount objective. For those cen- 
turies, the liturgy was a kind of 
ceremonial comparable to, but in a 


superlative way, the ceremonial 
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used to dignify the courts of tem- 
poral Appreciation of the 
became progressively (re- 
One ol 
famous seventeenth cen- 
that 
everyone could of course pray dur- 
the official of the 
Church, because they included so 
many silent periods. Another opin- 
ion held the liturgy would not be 
likely to distract the majority of 
the faithful from prayer, since Latin 
to them and there- 
wouldn’t be bothered 
about the meaning. The point was 
finally reached where, into this cen- 
tury of liturgical manuals 
could consider personal prayer and 
the liturgy incompatible. 


kings. 
liturgy 
gressively exterior. 
the 


tury 


more 
most 
liturgical books argued 


ing services 


was unknown 


lore they 


ours, 


] 
I ATHER BOUYER hammers this non- 


sense to the wall; but I believe his 
criticism can be turned, without los- 
ing its force, against a lot of people 
who concur in his opinions. 

In spite of its conerete variety 
error, intellectual, is 
limited by the responses available to 
the human mind or will in their ex- 
with reality; patterns of 
response repeat themselves. One of 
these patterns was classified for all 
when Saint Paul distin- 

the fatal letter from the 
quickening spirit of the law 

The Baroque period, in Father 
Bouyer’s view, concentrated on the 
ceremonial and dramatic features of 
the liturgy, forgetting it was chiefly 
prayer, and a vehicle of doctrine and 
life. The children are now imitating 
their fathers 
today are materializing the liturgy 
in another way. I believe that for 
part in the 
has come to mean only a 


moral or 


changes 


times 


vuished 


I believe some of us 


many, taking liturgy 
literal 
compliance with every proposal of 


the liturgical experts; anything else 
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consigns one to the exterior dark- 
ness. Liberty of spirit has van- 
ished, replaced by what can only be 
called a form of collectivism in 
spite of much lip-service paid the 
individual. 


I AM afraid the word “liturgy” has 
suffered a fate similar to that of 
culture.” The desire to honor cul- 
ture has distorted its meaning; it 
has acquired veneration, by losing 
compass; it has been left to royalty, 
in fact the whole kingdom 
belongs to it. “People are always 
ready,” remarks T. S. Eliot in his 
Notes Towards the Definition of Cul 
ture, 


“e 


when 


“to consider themselves pe! 
sons of culture, on the strength of 
one proficiency, when they are not 
only lacking in others, but blind 
to those they lack.” Eliot suggests 
understand culture as the whol 
present creative activity of men, in 
every department of life 
refinement of manners to artistic 
excellence and intellectual fertility, 
so that an impressive literary per- 
formance no 
cultured than 
him barbarous. 
my analogy obscure? Culturs 
social reality of complex tex 
If it cannot leave out 
thing but the noble arts and sci 
ences, perhaps a truly liturgical 
life can have more humble and in 
dividual expression than is gener 
ally admitted? 
Two familiar 
Casel occur to me here 


we 


from a 


more makes a man 


its absence makes 
Is 
is a 


ture. every 


from 
“Liturgy is 
the mystery of Christ in the cult of 
the Church,” and, “God, invisible 
by nature, acts visibly in Christ for 
the salvation of men and He re 
presents this action in the Church.” 
It would seem possible to say that 
wherever Christ acts, there is genu- 
ine liturgical action. Therefore, if 


texts Dom 
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we may describe the liturgy as the 
visible expression of Christ in His 
members, giving praise to the Fa- 
ther, what forbids our believing 
that a single man, or men acting out 
the drama of Christ in incalculably 
ways, can exemplify the 
reality of the liturgy? 

Nothing, it seems to 
check the immoderate 
thusiasms for 


Varying 


and to 
human en- 
forms and 
rules, | recommend a study of the 
saints. 


absolute 


’ 

Cunierian history is starred with 
holy individualists like 
on his alligator and Simeon on his 
perch, the grubby Benedict Labre 
and the beautifully simple, unlet- 
tered Maria Goretti (to come into 
our own day) who defy facile clas- 
sification. To the natural eye, saints 
the greatest eccentrics; it is 
their glory that they do not con 
form. The rules they live by are, 
like God’s ways, infinitely above the 
bleak copy we transcribe of the 
Spirit’s dictation. No one intimate 
with the saints will ever settle for 
hard and fast rules about anything 
outside the moral law; and even 
there the qualifications that stretch 
basic precepts are sufficiently num- 
erous to startle the unwary. It is 
worthwhile remembering, too, that 
the negative commandments liber- 
ate us for the breathless sweep and 
initiative of the New Liaw: we must 
refrain from so many violations so 
that we may love without inhibi- 
tion. 

The saints set style by constantly 
violating earlier styles. They com- 
mit us to an unceasing revision of 
our theories of life and history 
They are a living caution against 
the idolatry of fixed ideas, and they 
prevent our interpreting too strictly 
the “community” half of the phrase 


Procopius 


are 


WORLD 


“Christian community”; they per- 
suade me, at least, that it is pos- 
sible to project the “collectivity” in 
Christ on a too crudely physical 
model, Truth is ill-served by ignor- 
their testimony. Instead of 
grieving because Francis de Sales 
would say his rosary during the 
public Masses he had to attend, we 
might better consider if he is not 
illustrating the greater liberty that 
Saint Paul says belongs to the chil- 
dren of God. Certainly it would 
show greater humility on our part, 
and some understanding of the pre- 
sumption one courts by judging ex- 
ternal or internal participation in 
the Church’s liturgy according to 
superficial evidence. In the saints 
the Spirit of Christ encounters few- 
est obstacles. They come closest to 
being faithful living portraits of 
their Master, and it is they who 
must be seen as best representing 
the true character of Christianity in 
its temporal conditions. They give 
us opportunity to witness Christ in 
action. 

Is a liturgical outlook acceptable 
that does not leave room non- 
conformists like the One 
has no right to build conceptions 
which exclude part of reality. 

The significance this has for a 
Christian’s liturgical life is an ex- 
cellent topic for meditation. It 
might even lead to enlarging out 
notion of the liturgy to dimensions 
equal to those of the liturgy itself 


ing 


for 


saints? 


| wisH to make a reaffirmation. 
These pages are not written to pro- 
pose anything new about the lit- 
urgy; they do not challenge any 
existing liturgical theory, which is 
a matter for specialists. Implicit in 


everything I have said is agree- 
ment that the invitation to a richer 


life in Christ offered by the liturgy, 
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is taken up by a pitiful few of the 
faithful: Christ beckons, | know in 
the Church’s liturgy, and we dally 
at the entrance, gossiping and fuss- 
ing over trifles. 


: pages are, however, a plea 
in behalf of the vast numbers of 
inarticulate faithful. Stop judging 
them. Drop the pose of benevolent 
superiority. Their relationship with 
God would not be strengthened, but 
only violated, by forcing on them a 
certain kind of perfection. The best 
minds, fascinated by a truth lucidly 
sometimes an 
portant distinction: between 


im- 
the 
goodness of a thing, even its super- 
and that 
voodness in definite circumstances 


seen, overlook 


lative excellence, same 
{ motoreycle is a wonderfully rapid 
but not for an 
adapta 


ineans of transport 
The 


bility of principles, which is quite 


Eskimo necessary 
different from a sacrifice of prin- 
ciples, does not become 


invalid in 


suddenly 
liturgical theories and 
the supernatural life of grace. The 
Carthusian is the highest vocation 
but is it everyone’s? 


,_—_— aside, when those who 
read the most and talk the loudest 
about the liturgy, also display the 
least sympathy with the differences 
and inabilities of others, I beg leave 


to see grave defects in their outlook 
The purpose of the liturgy, as of 
any other spiritual exercise, is to 
increase charity in the souls of men, 
otherwise devotion to it is hypo- 
critical, facetious, futile. The whole 
campaign for the liturgy is a kind 
of knowledge which must, if it is 
not to degenerate into sciolism, ter- 
minate in personal, positive action, 
not in talk and 
neighbor 

charity, 


condemnation of 
Reformation, like 
with oneself 


one’s 


starts 
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Levrvnsnes have gotten lost, il 
seems to me. They protest they are 
not, but in my experience they are 
concerned almost entirely with cor 
recting conceptions and methods 
Assuming the importance of meth- 
ods and conceptions, the really es- 
sential thing is for souls to be com 
posed in a common awakening to 
the mysteries. 

One text seems eminently suited 
to guide and inspire all liturgical ef- 
forts. The Council of Trent (Ses- 
sion XXIII, ch. v, Denziger, no. 945 
established the d’étre of li- 
turgical ceremonies, which is “to 
stimulate the minds of the faithful 
to contemplate the realities hidden 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass.” The 
standard of any celebration’s au 
thenticity is whether it truly 
the participants to contemplate the 
supernatural things it renders pres 
ent to them. This I think 
rather more to be said for devotions 
ordinarily called) “non-liturgical” 
than one usually hears 

Even if it 
judge, it would still 
cruel criterion to make a 
ficial conformity to certain 
gical developments, 
the basis of identifying 
the true Christian. That, | fear, is 
the norm commonly used by the lit 
urgist when he separates the sheep 
from the goats. We may ask if if 
really strikes the right moral depth” 
Gregory of Nyssa believed that the 
name “Christian” rightfully — be- 
longed only to him who imitated 
the of Christ 

The Holy Father, too, has some 
thing to say on this subject. “It ix 
necessary to learn to recognize the 
true faithful in the parish 
not 


raison 


aids 


leaves 


were permissible to 
be a false, 
supe! 
litur- 
forms and 


practices 


virtues 


These 
properly counted at the 
parish movie house, in ceremonial 
trains or processions, or even— to 


ure 
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he exact only at Sunday Mass 
Ihe true, the living faithful are seen 
at the foot of the altar when the 
priest distributes the living Bread 
that came down from Heaven.” 

| AM well aware there exist too 
many people to whom anything but 
a sober, silent Mass would be incom- 
prehensible and repugnant, some 
thing grotesque. But they look upon 
the Mass itself, and the 
as supremely important 


Eucharist, 

They let 
no personal discomfort, no selfish 
reasons keep them away from Mass 
weather 


or Communion, neither 


nor weariness, often not even sick 

They love the Mass: the offer 
ing they bring is their personal sac 
rifice in order to be present at the 
Sacrifice. They set an example the 
more 


ness 


literate among us might imi 


tate with profit. It seems petty and 


irrevelant to accuse them of in 


feriority; it seems dangerous im 
they must 
change or be guilty of impeding the 
srowth of the Mystical Body 


not England with 


pertinence to suggest 


It was he 
clorious literary culture so admired 


by the sophisticated, that kept the 


Mass and the Faith. In all her deg- 
radation and illiteracy, Ireland did; 
and Ireland retained its sense of 
reverence and mystery by its devo- 
tion in the 
We must 
camels in 


school of the Rosary 
overlooking 


to strain 


beware of 
our eagerness 
out the gnats. We must beware of 


making our ways and_ theories, 


God’s. We have Isaias’ warning. 
Liturgical are so in- 
volved with matters that are added 
perfections, that they sometime: 
the value of the 
matter how it is 


devotees 


overlook Mass as 
such, no 


plished 


accom- 


Let no one imagine I intend this 
to justify 
mental worship. | 


slovenly, lifeless sacra 
do not. My de 
sire is to encourage more charity in 
our attitudes the faithful 
who differ in practice and theory 
from us on this crucial question of 
the liturgy. There may be more to 


living the liturgy than we imagine. 


toward 


In these pages I have tried to sug- 
vest there is 

After 
Church 
canonizing 


what the 
upon 


all, we know 


chiefly insists befor« 


one of her children Is 


it anything other than heroic \ 


irtue’ 















French Catholic Left 


and anti-Americanism 





by Dorothy Poulain 
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A MONG the many phenomena in 


France today that are bewilderin: 
American Catholics and filling them = 
with apprehension are the “Marx 














ist” tendencies and the incompre 











hensible “anti-Americanism” of 
French Catholic intellectuals. What 
is the nature of these phenomena in 

















the first place and to what degree 





is the apprehension justified? 








lo begin with, a sharp distinction 





must be drawn between Marxism as 





such (meaning outright Commu 














nism) and a strong pro-Leftist im 





pulse born of a hunger for social 





justice. This impulse has been most 








vocal in a frustrated generation that 





cannot find in the present political 





framework a vehicle for its aspira 
tions and elforts. The Right has long 
since been discredited and the 
M.R.P., which initially offered much 
hope, no longer fulfills its promises, 






































being reproached by some as “too 
clerical,” by others as identified 
with the E.D.C, that is unacceptable 
to the majority The tragedy of 

















France today is the absence of a 
Christian party of the Left 


B. r to understand anything of the 


present “climate” one must turn 
back at least to 1940. Three factors 
have indelibly marked the youth 
of that period: the fall of France, 
the Oc upation and the Resistance 
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movement. The rapidity of the de- 
feat of a great nation with a glori- 
ous military past has affected the 
national psyche with an inferiority 
complex (perhaps unavowed or 
even protested) but which explains 
many of today’s susceptibilities. 
The Occupation (unlike bombing 
from the sky) left a moral slime on 
the soil that one was not immedi- 
ately aware of. But the Resistance, 
the genuine Resistance, was the 
crucible in which men’s souls were 
forged. 

Under most abnormal conditions 
of existence, eloquently described in 
l’'Armée des Ombres and elsewhere, 
youth matured precociously and 
seminarians and Communists often 
made strange bedfellows. Visible 
authority was absent; individual 
initiative, often excessive, took its 
place. By the time of the Liberation 
au new type of Frenchman had been 
formed. He could hardly be ex- 
pected to see things or react in the 
traditional way. 

In fact most of the young people 
of those years became painfully con- 
scious of two things: (1) the re- 
sponsibility of each one in the face 
of the evil committed in the world, 
the injustices, the crimes; and (2) 
that the capitalist system, egoisti- 
cally defending private interests, 
had paved the way for the debacle 
and held no hope for renewing the 
world’s social structures. 

As a reaction to a pernicious in- 
dividualism and in defense against 
totalitarian mass pressure, a strong 
sense of need of community spirit 
developed. Parenthetically, this ac- 
counts for the immense appeal of 
the liturgical movement 


W HEN De Gaulle had vanished 
from the scene, the political horizon 


was scanned for something that 
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would fill this need with a universal 
outlook. For the Christian con- 
science is a universal conscience 
and more than ever it should be in 
this century of television. To solve 
the problems of the age, individual 
efforts no longer suffice; united ef- 
fort is necessary. In the general 
political decomposition, the Com- 
munist Party alone seemed to olfet 
an effective means of action. 

Furthermore, as one of the ideal- 
ists growing up then put it to me: 
“This union must begin at the base 
of the pyramid where one is free 
from personal interests, where de- 
sires are simply human, namely: to 
suffer less and to live with human 
dignity. It is among the poor that 
one can best give birth to a true 
community by an abolition of fron- 
tiers, a sharing of belongings, a fight 
against the idea of war.” 


Assnoven strongly attracted by 
the social aspects of Communism, 
young Catholic intellectuals 
saw the fundamental incompati- 
bility of its basic ideology with the 
Christian message. Universalism, 
aiming at conquest for a philosophi- 
cal ideal, is not the language of the 
Gospels. The increasing testimonies 
of injustices and cruelties further 
repelled them. That indi- 
viduals have been carried away by 
an emotional élan and have a per- 
sistent blind spot as to Commu- 
nism’s true nature is undeniable, 
but they are exceptions who have 


soon 


some 





Dorothy Poulain, American by birth, mar- 
ried to an officer in the French Air Corps, 
who lost his life on a mission to De Gaulle, 

in discussing the delicate question of 
Franco-American relations, hopes to remove 
some of the existing misunderstandings. She 
pleads for a closer contact between Ameri- 
ean and French Catholic intellectuals in the 
spirit in which true ecumenical work is done. 
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received publicity out of all propor- 
tion to their number. The bulk of 
the Catholic Left deplores the way 
these individuals have compromised 
the Church and led to a sorry con- 
fusion in the mind of the public. 

| could add that many of these 
same young people have quite unin- 
tentionally increased the confusion 
by using a vocabulary and employ- 
ing techniques in their social work 
and evangelizing that strongly re- 
semble those of the “Party.” So 
much so that the ever-vigilant /n- 
tégristes have had a field day. 

That a dangerous “progressisme”’ 
and the methods of certain Worker 
Priests warrant warning, even cen- 
sure, is one thing. But when out- 
standing Jesuit theologians and 
more recently Dominicans of the 
caliber of Fathers Congar, Chenu, 
Boisselot and Feret are exiled o1 
reduced to silence, observers cannot 
fail to here the fine hand of 
Intégrisme, 


see 


I, one ever doubts that the Church 


of France lacks conservative ele- 
ments, let him be reassured. He has 
only to review some of the happen- 
ings of the past three or four years 
During that time Abbé Montuclard’s 
Jeunesse de VEglise was rapped 
over the knuckles; a small but noisy 
group of dissenters parted company 
from St. Séverin (that remarkable 
church which is the admiration of 
all from far and near); the Worker- 
Priest apostolate was conjugated in 
every mood and tense; Quinzaine, a 
bi-monthly publication run by Left- 
of-Left-of-Center laymen, received 
a “Déclaration” from the Episcopate 
that it printed and attempted to an- 
swer in its closing issue of March 15, 
1954 before obediently disappearing 
from the scene. 

In April, 1954 appeared what we 
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refer to as the Social Directory to 
the clergy. This document, follow- 
ing a number of pronouncements, 
including the Encyclical, “Humani 
Generis,” seems to have confirmed 
the impression that the “sick man 
of Europe” is not only whirling like 
a Dervish around the parliamentary 
wheel, but that the Church itself has 
gone to the dogs. 

Like sentences taken out of con- 
text, individual items, devoid ol 
their background and appraised at 
a distance when the prevailing mood 
is unsympathetic or susceptibilities 
are rubbed raw, can create weird 
distortions of the truth. This must 
be remembered on both sides of the 
Atlantic as I come, with some trepi- 
dation, to the question of anti- 
Americanism. 

There is no doubt that a certain 
anti-American attitude exists 
among French Catholic intellectuals 
(don’t forget they are Frenchmen as 
well as Catholics and intellectuals) 
Among the many elements that have 
served to create this attitude is 
America’s unwarranted and persist- 
ent denunciation of French 
nialism.” I mention it first because, 
in this grave hour of the Algerian 
crisis, it is a feeling shared by the 
country as a whole, varying in de- 
gree from mild irritation to purple 
fury. 

If I touch this subject at all | 
must speak plainly and not camou- 
flage the facts in the terms of a 
Washington-Lafayette garden party 
or a polite address at the Alliance 
Francaise, Granting the many mis- 
takes, the deplorable time lag in 
applying reforms, and the unques- 
tionable egoism of a small number, 
the French record in her overseas 
territories is admirable. The work 
of the White Fathers alone cannot 
be estimated. 


“colo- 
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So what the French find intoles 
able is that a country which has no 
colonial problem (“having solved it 
by the extermination of the In 
dians”) but which has a very nasty 
Negro problem of world-wide con- 
cern, should apply its 
complex” with moral overtones to 
others. The widely publicized cases 
of Emmet Till and Autherine Lucy 
have naturally increased this feel- 
ing. 

As for the Indians, | 
much curiosity as to what a visitor, 
even one as well diposed as Father 
bruckberger, O.P., may produce in 
the way of an indictment, for in his 
L'Amérique des Pyramides he as 


‘6 
nessianle 


contess 


sures us he is gathering impressive 
documentation on the subject 
Hiroshima; the “witch hunts” of 
McCarthy; our way of handling the 
Rosenberg case; and the state of 
health of own moralizing na- 
tion which can breed juvenile de- 
linqueney on a formidable scale 
have added considerably to the re 
sentment, Another 
ing into the compound of 
Americanism is that the vaunted 
“American Way of Life” has created 
an “embourgeoisement’ of the 


there is a 


oul 


element ente! 


Church In 
thinly 


addition, 
disdain for the 
level of culture (with a few excep- 
lions) among clergy and laity. This 
particular subject has been so ably 
handled by Father Walter J. Ong, 
S.J., that I refer those interested to 
his writings. 


veiled low 


B. r over and above all else is the 
nightmare of the “two blocs.” In 
considering this obsession, I recall 
a gathering in New York on the 
momentous occasion when Russians 
and Americans had met and joined 
the Elbe. Among the 
guests that evening was a son of 


forces on 
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Paul Claudel. Amid the general 
rejoicing he was extremely quiet 
Pointing to the photo of the Soviet 
soldier clasping the hand of the 
American he remarked soberly: 
“This is the first time in its history 
that Europe is not visible on Euro- 
pean soil. It has been straddled by 
the forces of the East and the West; 
this picture is a symbol. Watch and 
see how fraught with consequences 
it will be.” 

Since then no formula 
“Third Force” has been found 
wherein Europe’s own cultural 
values can be saved in an inevitable 
socialism, Attempts have been and 
will continue to be made to create a 
united Europe as this Third Force, 
for it is the only possible solution 
But one would have to be singu- 
larly lacking in the historical sense 
not to realize that the process can 
not be unduly hurried. Three full 
centuries have passed since Crom- 
well was in Ireland, but where is 
the Irishman forgotten 
him? And what were Cromwellian 
“atrocities” 


for a 


who has 
compared to those on 
the European continent in recent 
times? 

Meanwhile the “menace” of the 
two blocs persists. The intellectual, 
even more than the average citizen, 
suffers from his keener awareness 
of the choice forced on him, for he 
feels alien to both civilizations, and 
he deplores certain features in the 
American which he is convinced is 
not culturally much superior to the 
Russian 


Tw French Catholic intellectual 
of the Left is persuaded that the 
total application of the Gospel mes- 
sage demands the destruction of a 
bourgeois-capitalist 
seems to him closely bound to the 


society which 


administrative structures of the 
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Church. Hence he feels that the 
triumph American capitalism 
would only accentuate the rigidity 
of these structures, and thus retard 
the evangelizing of the workers. 

Some of the extremists go as far 
as to say that a victory of the USSR 
would be preferable for at least it 
would clear away these structures 
and allow the Christian message to 
be freed of its temporal impurities. 
The apparent victory of atheism, 
which only corresponds to a dia- 
lectical phase of the Revolution, 
would be better than a_ pseudo- 
Christianity irretrievably compro- 
mising the purity of the Christian 
message. 

Just how and by whom the Chris- 
tian message could be delivered un- 


of 


der these circumstaaces (for where 
would the Soviets be?) is something 
I haven't quite grasped. It bring 
to mind the words of the late Anne 
©’Hare McCormick who said to me 
on one of her first postwar visits to 
Paris: “It seems a dreadful thing to 
say, but it might have been in 
France’s long-range interest had the 
Russians occupied the country for 
a while, and right up to the At- 
lantic.”’ 


Dn 
< 


Owe is tempted at this point to turn 
aside impatiently, quite fed up with 
these totally incomprehensible 


Frenchmen. But that is precisely 
what we must not do, 
Americans or as Catholics. 
On the contrary it is our duty 
both to make every possible effort 
to understand them (“comprendre 
c'est tout pardonner”’). So we must 
begin by realizing that these broth 
ers of ours whom we find so trying 
at times, represent an unbelievable 
reservoir of noble impulses, ardent 
charity and spiritual force. How 
many of us under the same condi- 


either as 


as 
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tions would have made as good a 
showing? We must bear in mind 
that most of them have been cut off 
for several years from normal con- 
tact with the outside world, which 
fact has created a sort of “enclosed” 
mentality with the result that they 
see many things out of focus. 
Their very attitude toward capi- 
talism is based on an inadequate 
conception of what capitalism can 
be outside the confines of Europe, 
and that it operates quite differently 
in America. Apropos of this the 
French papers have just announced 
that an itinerant exhibition of “The 
American Way of Life” is to arrive 
in Europe shortly. We are told that 
it is to present “Ed Barnes, Ameri- 
can Capitalist-Worker of the U. S 
Steel Corporation,” with complete 
data as to Ed’s daily existence and 
financial status. May it prove en- 
lightening in these parts! 


0, the other hand how many 
Americans are aware of the splendid 
achievements of French engineers 
during the postwar years? Or know 
(just to cite a few): that Le Havre 
has the longest quai in the world; 
that Paris (Orly) has the largest 
hangar for planes; that the longest 
pipe-line in Europe runs from Le 
Havre to Paris; that the electrical 
industry has doubled its produc- 
tion during the last six years, mak 
ing possible the gigantic works that 
are transforming the Rhone Valley 
into another Tennessee Valley; that 
the Donzéres-Mondragon dams are 
the largest in the world and French 
the fastest? 

These facts would probably aston- 
ish the average U.S 


locomotives 


citizen and in- 
terest him far more than the literary 
and artistic attainments on which 
ambassadors of French culture have 


uniquely placed the stress. The Ful- 
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bright scholars and a_ receptive 
minority know them anyhow; while 
our good Babbitt (who is a voter) 
remains “unimpressed.” 

Times have changed since 
Jacques Kiviere, brilliant young 
director of La Nouvelle Revue Fran 
caise, could say with assurance in 
the dialogue begun between French 
and German intellectuals after 
World War I: “French intelligence 
is the only one there is in the world 
We alone have known how to pre- 
serve an intellectual tradition, we 
alone have continued to believe in 
the principle of identity. We are 
the only ones in the world, I say it 
coldly, who still know how to think. 
In philosophical, literary and artis- 
lic matters only what we say will 
count.” 

Verdun, not Vichy, was behind 
the French Catholic intellectual of 
that period, and such words could 
fall on ears attuned quite differ- 
ently. Since then technological de- 
velopment has shifted the center of 
world power elsewhere. But in the 
domain of the mind, to what degree 
is Riviére’s claim less valid today” 


Mawwane we see the present- 
day Frenchman struggling to extri- 
cate himself from the nightmare of 


the “blocs,” oscillating at times be- 
tween them; or, as in the “neutral- 
ism” of recent memory, taking 
refuge in a purely negative attitude, 
hoping, by a sort of defense mech- 
anism, to play one off against the 
other. The present oscillation, due 
in great part to a series of American 
blunders and her “anti-colonial”’ 
moralizing, seems very much to- 
ward the East. A whole program 
of Franco-Soviet exchanges, cruises, 
etc., is under way despite the grow- 
ing evidence that Moscow, invisible 
as ever, is behind the increased ter- 
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rorism of the North 
As Americans, can 
that? Has not the Marshall Plan 
(which was also in our own inter- 
est) taught us the value of helping, 
not hitting, a fellow when he is 
down? We are a generous people, 
full of noble impulses ourselves, in 
spite of mistakes due to our diplo- 
matic immaturity, our lack of his- 
torical sense and the overwhelming 
role thrust on us by circumstances 

As Catholics, from whom even 
more brotherly love should be ex- 
pected, can we stand by while the 
country where thought has been 
preserved and faith experienced 
with such intensity, is being wooed 
into a perilous adventure? In our 
Ahrimanic age, can we allow such 
a light to be extinguished? 

Could we not begin by seeking a 
closer contact between American 
and French Catholic intellectuals, 
not in an excess of zeal (for without 
the right psychological approach 
more harm than good would come 
of it), but rather in the spirit in 
which true ecumenical work is 
done. This requires a substitution 
of the Christ consciousness for our 
personal consciousness in which we 
are too aware of differences and of 
the little gibes that smart. 


African rebels. 
we leave it at 


Mons than we realize we need each 
other; and each has so much to 
give! Most of our misunderstand- 
ings arise from lack of communica- 
tion between the two continents 
Far too few professors and students 
have come to the United States 
Most of them have been nourished 
on legends that do not correspond 
to the reality. But unlike their fore- 
bears, who traveled little and for 
centuries were accustomed to see 
the world gravitate to the “ville 
lumiére” as the undisputed cultural 
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Mecca, the younger brothers of the grimage to Chartres. They are our 
Resistance men (less bitter and hope for, if not lost to us now, their 
more internationally minded than’ weight in a few years will greatly 
they) are more curious and more alter the creaking French political 
accessible. machinery of today. I call them the 

They are more numerous, too, for Gallic Cocks of the future. Like the 
the postwar birth rate has taken an symbol of their country, may they 
amazing upsweep. Among them are not be the first to announce the 
the lads who make the annual pil- dawn? 


Prayer: Chair of Unity 


by STELLA MUSE WHITEHEAD 


LONG years have they wandered 

On the bleak margins of existence: 
Watched with tender wistfulness 

As the seasons pass... 

White buds on wet, black boughs 

When April comes with singing rain; 
Still they wait when red roses 

Fall on the dark earth’s breast 

And summer trails her robes of glory. 
They have heard the thin cry of a flute 
Far away and sad, marking summer's end, 
But they wait past autumn’s lonely leaves 
Whispering on dusty pathways, 

Stirring the stars to fretfulness . . . 

Even in the deep well of winter's silence 
They wait... long and desolate years. 


* * * * 


O, send down once more 

The warm, bright wings of the Holy Ghost 

To calm all protestations, 

And heal the hurt of those who have been lost 
On the bleak margins of a barren, loveless world 





A Disturbing Appraisal from Rome 


by MICHAEL 


Tiaee important documents ap- 
pearing at the turn of the year in 
three world capitals chanced to co- 
incide on the same fundamental 
theme, though from widely differing 
points of view. The theme, and the 
questions that it raises, have grown 
in urgency in the months following 
From Rome, center of the universal 
Church, Pope Pius XII, in his Christ- 
mas message (1955) to the world, 
reminded mankind that the prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
has not been superseded by tech- 
nical achievement; that scientific 
efforts to master the forces of na- 
ture contain no promise of trans- 
forming the earth into a paradise 
of assured enjoyment; that, finally, 
the erroneous belief that makes 
security rest on the ever-mounting 
process of social production is a 
superstition “in no sense suited to 
the setting up of a sound bulwark 
against Communism, because in it 
participate the Communists as well 
as considerable numbers of the non- 
Communists.” 

These statements of the Holy Fa- 
ther, among many others touching 
problems of temporal and eternal 
concern, could not have been spoken 
more appropriately. They were fo! 
lowed in a few weeks’ time by two 
other documents, from Washington 
and Moscow, that served, if not as 


antithesis, at least as provocative 


V. GANNON 


examples of what His Holiness must 
have had in mind. 


yy 
Em first of these, the State of the 
Union message delivered in Con- 
gress on January 5th, and reflecting 
a view considerably larger than that 
of the administration alone, laid 
great stress on this country’s “un- 
paralleled level” of industrial pros- 
perity as the surest bulwark against 
internal crisis and external aggres- 
sion. “Our security posture,” the 
message said, “commands respect.” 
Ten days later, the Soviet Union 
answered this statement of Ameri- 
can confidence with the announce- 
ment of a new Five-Year Plan that 
would realize a_ technological 
growth, including the use of atomic 


power, to “reach and surpass the 





Unfortunately, the exigencies of national 
defense have had the unhappy effect of focus- 
ing our attention on technology and indus- 
trial expansion as the immediate saving fac 
tors in a world of crisis. And thus we tend 
to lose sight of the priority of spiritual pro- 
gress over the material. Only in regaining 
this right knowledge, says Michael V. Gan- 
non, can we be truly secure in the struggle 
that presently divides the world. Mr. Gan- 
non holds his M.A. (in philosophy) from the 
Catholic University and is cur 
rently studying and writing at the University 
of Louvain. He is European correspondent 
for The Florida Catholic, in which he con- 
ducts a column on world events as they touch 
on principles of Catholic philosophy. 


of America 
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most highly 
country.” 

The weight of the Washington and 
Moscow statements, then, was to in- 
dicate that, however otherwise di- 
vided the two capitals might be, 
they were in earnest agreement on 
the excellence and urgency of tech- 
nical progress; their common 
ground was precisely that area in- 
dicted by Pius XII. And it is little 
wonder that this should be the case. 
The Western world, for its part, has 
lain under the enchantment of tech- 
nology for at least 100 years, and 
such lengthy mesmerisms are not 
easily disturbed. If it seems to find 
its hope in gadgetry, it is largely be- 
cause gadgetry has become its pe- 
culiar, overwhelming achievement, 
as opposed to the diverse accom- 
plishments of other cultures of the 
world. 

In Western eyes nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, especially when 
that success takes the awesome, sen- 
sible proportions provided by ap- 
plied science. The very sight and 
sound, the gleam and the roaring, 
not to mention the cold steel effi- 
ciency, of our technical triumph 
have a way of captivating the popu- 
lar imagination. King Science has 
seemed a superlatively effective an- 
swer to the less happy conditions of 
human life. It has won our wars 
(going so far as to devise an obliter- 
ating bomb), grappled with our dis- 
eases, invented a new level of living 
and stimulated an economy of 
abundance. We should have every 
reason—so goes the typical Western 
mind—to expect its continued suc- 
cess in the challenges of tomorrow, 
including the challenges of war and 
peace. 

There is no blinking the fact that 
this world of laboratories, drawing 
boards and assembly lines is pre- 


developed capitalist 
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cisely the stuff of which our “se- 
curity posture” is made; it is our 
distinctive refuge and strength. It 
is this, despite the fact, as we re- 
luctantly come to realize more and 
more, that our achievement, by its 
very success, has borne a disturbing 
progeny in the lands of our avowed 
national enemy. We have coaxed 
into existence a highly capable imi- 
tator and challenger, an adversary 
suddenly worthy of our steel. In a 
primitive eastern land mass, where 
only hordes of manpower impressed 
us before, another world of atoms 
and rockets and furious industries, 
comparable to our own, has erupted 
with astonishing quickness. One 
could say that Russia, like Prome- 
theus, has dared to steal our fire. 


Tue New York Herald Tribune 
(Feb. 3), reflecting general Ameri- 
can sentiment about such facts as 
the Soviet Union’s fantastic yearly 
turn-out of engineers (50,000 as 
compared with our own 22,000) 
could only say: “For a civilization 
which depends for its safety and 
prosperity on technological leader- 
ship, this is a critical situation.” 
There is more to the event than 
mere competitive enterprise. The 
adversary is more than a business- 
man; he is a Prometheus of dark 
and frightening designs. Faster than 
gunpowder made obsolete the walls 
of medieval cities, the United States 
has been crowded into a close and 
taut proximity with 
power not her own. 


devasting 


The impasse worthy of a futuris- 
tic novel how incredible its 
chances seemed to us in the 1930's! 

has given a new dimension to the 
graph of national security. The 
gradients of technical invention and 
industrial expansion are not so im- 
pressive as they were before; and 
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the measurements are finer and 
more anxiously considered now that 
both sides are committed to a race 
of “crash” proportions toward the 
intercontinental missile. 

Yet, for all the dangers of the 
contest, the manner of our confi- 
dence perdures. We have thrown 
our hat so far into the ring of tech- 
nical prowess that we think it ab- 
surd to draw it out. If two wish to 
play at the game, we declare, then 
we can do nothing else but play 
straight through to the final gun 
(which is speaking obsoletely, but 
to the point). We continue to found 
our hope on Western ingenuity 
and know-how, on our proven rec- 
ord of technical eminence, on our 
already considerable advantage. 


This, if you will, is the Western 
It is wholly understandable. 


plan. 


Tue Christmas message of Pope 
Pius XII presents a grave difficulty, 
therefore, to the American mind. 
The Supreme Pontiff urged a re- 
appraisal of fundamental human 
values that would shift our em- 
phasis from technical development 
of the material world to an advance- 
ment of conditions more closely 
corresponding to man’s true nature 
and the needs of his spiritual prog- 
ress. But how, Americans will ask, 
can such a program be undertaken 
at a time when all our efforts are 
geared to economic and military 
urgency? Given present world con- 
ditions of population, industrial 
economy and impending war — all 
of which we helped shape, rightly 
or wrongly—how can we temper 
our commitment to these demands 
without suffering national disaster? 
Do not military necessity and the 
instinct for survival alone justify 
the enormous place we have given 
to technical achievement? 
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These are questions to bother 
anyone seriously concerned by the 
decline of human values that fol- 
lows in the wake of a widely ex- 
panding technical colossus. But 
they are questions that, however 
urgent, seem to fall short of the 
point. The question is, not whether 
we should erect a strong defense, 
with all the technical equipment 
and economic supports required for 
it, but whether we should seek in 
these two areas the sole or principal 
guarantee of our security and well- 
being. The Holy Father did not say, 
for example, that we should drop 
our guard and scrap our machines 
in favor of passive resistance and 
an agricultural economy. What he 
did say was that we should not seek 
our security solely in the ever- 
mounting process of social produc- 
tion. The exigencies of defense, now 
that we have reached a critical stage 
in the story of our all-out commit- 
ment to technology, are generally 
granted on all sides, and with justi- 
fication. 

Tussling with nature has brought 
us to the verge of a wonderful mess, 
and now we have to face it. Our 
chosen strategy is to avert general 
war by making it inconceivable. 
Provided that the mutual deterrent 
of hydrogen weapons remains as 
mutual as we presently suppose it 
to be, this policy has much to rec- 
ommend it. But we shall have no 
genuine security in any of our ven- 
tures so long as we think only and 
principally in terms of Gross Na- 
tional Product and the nuclear mis- 
sile. The chink in our armor, as 
Pius XII took great care in stress- 
ing, is the popular veneration of 
technical progress as such, as 
though an ever-enlarging preoccu- 
pation with material things, to the 
neglect of the spiritual will, by it- 
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self, obstruct the evils that loom 


abroad. 


Seavanance, and the allurements 
of the here and now, are mighty to 
resist. That is why we are so ready 
to forget the enormous truth that 
spiritual progress is more beneficial 
to man (even for his material well- 
being, in the last resort) than is his 
command over non-human nature. 
The history of the last fifty years 
indicates that we have done a pretty 
fair job of forgetting it. During that 
time, with the possible exception of 
the period immediately following 
the first World War and the publi- 
cation of Oswald Spengler’s The De- 
cline of the West, the Western mind 
has been incessantly occupied with 
the notion that happiness lies in the 
wresting of nature down to her 
knees. Spengler’s thesis, which car- 
ried weight for awhile, proposed an 
irrevocable sort of destiny to which 
man was bound as a matter of bio- 
logical But by far the 
majority opinion has been to the 
contrary. It finds its best fruits to- 
day in the pretensions of American 
technical society, of which Robert 
Jungk, a visiting Swiss journalist, 
could write recently: “America is 
striving to win power over the sum 
total of things, complete and abso- 
lute mastery of nature in all its 
aspects. . To occupy God’s place, 
to repeat His deeds, to recreate and 
organize a 
cording to man-made laws of rea- 
son, foresight and efficiency: that is 
America’s ultimate objective” (To- 
morrow Is Already Here. 1954) 

If these remarks appear exag- 
gerated, compare the statement of 
Pope Pius XII in his Christmas mes- 
sage to the world: “In the face of 
the astonishing development of 
technology and, more often, by 


necessity. 


man-made cosmos ac- 
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means of suggestions received, the 
worker feels himself absolute mas- 
ter and lord of his existence, com- 
pletely capable of pursuing every 
objective, of giving actuality to 
every dream.” These words, clearly 
directed to us, admonish simply by 
stating the fact. 


Ix Spengler, nature was a tyran- 
nical father; in the majority opinion 
it is a misbehaving stepson, an ob- 
stacle to our grasping at omnipo- 
tence. Both attitudes started from 
the same mistake. Both assumed 
that the fight was between man and 
nature, to which one surrendered 
and the other joined battle. But all 
the time the real conflict lay be- 
tween man and himself. The plain 
fact is that, unless men get better, 
things get worse, no matter how we 
manipulate them. Unless men first 
learn to master themselves, there is 
no real point to the mastery of na- 
ture, whether they live thirty years 
or seventy, whether they forge axes 
or H-bombs, whether their horse- 


power is one or five hundred. If 


anything has ever been proven by 
the history of man it is the eminent 
priority of spiritual progress toward 
the proper end of man himself, and 
the true role of material progress as 
a means of this perfection. 


The superstition of  self-suffi- 
ciency is not the only reason for 
which the Holy Father found our 
wisdom wanting. He cautioned us 
as well against dangers attaching to 
the technical process itself, where 
it offends the correspondence that 
ought to obtain between social en- 
terprise and the true nature of man 
If progress in the applied sciences 
has had the laudable effect of rais- 
ing the standard of living, it has 
done so often at the expense of the 
standard of life. The essential ques- 
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lion remains: are we making it 
easier or harder to lead a Christian 
life? Despite the lyricism of the 
popular 


world of 


magazines, a brave new 
growing paganism, 
aggrandizement, standardization of 
work and thought, ready-made 
amusements and impending confla- 
gration is hardly a way to cultivate 
the moral and fundamental 
human The ultimate price 
of our present venture could very 
possibly be what now seems most 
remote 


self- 


order 
values 


Following a policy of ma- 
terial power and efficiency, it is con- 
ceivable that we could 
some future time at a point where 
there was no recognizable difference 
between 


arrive in 


mind and 
Unwittingly, we could 
work ourselves into the Communist 
orbit by dint of our efforts to 
oppose it. From which paradox we 


the Communist 
our own 


very 


can only beg God to preserve us 


«é 
_ abandonment of the use of 


prayer in the so-called industrial 
era,” said the Pope, “is a most re- 
vealing symptom of the pretensions 
to self-sufficiency 

oN 


of which modern 
about to 
pray for help from the supernatural 
order who thinks the human bed- 
rock on which he stands to be en- 
tirely adequate. That is why the 
delusion of self-sufficiency must be 
a primary target of Catholic effort 
to rehabilitate the American mind 
But a second, and equally urgent, 
object must be the restoration of a 
true sense of prayer. Facing man- 
kind’s most serious moment 
the Deluge, we have thought it suffi- 
cient to pay slightly more than pass- 
ing deference to the possibilities of 
divine help, as though efforts on the 
national prescind by right 
from the relations of creature to 
Creator 


man boasts man is 


since 


scale 
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Perhaps we have been told so 
many times that America is a spe- 
cial work of Divine Providence that 
it seems enough to leave Divinity 
alone to work out Its own designs. 
To be sure, the name of God is seri- 
ously and thoughtfully invoked by 
many of our leaders (President 
Eisenhower’s example has _ been 
heartening), but how many other 
times does not the prayer quod Deus 
avertat go out from the rostrum 
with more kinship to rhetoric than 
to genuine religious conviction? 
God is generally recognized as the 
Honorary Chairman of our national 
enterprises, but like most thus hon- 
ored, He is rarely given 
consideration in the planning and 
execution of ventures. It is 
not that we consider the problems 
of survival and national growth out- 
side the field of His special compe- 
tence, but that we are so taken by 
the notion of our self-suffi- 
ciency and excellence, we find it 
hard to see the need of the Creator 
Even in these latter days of threat- 
ening cataclysm we avert to His 
Power only parenthetically. It is 
easy to“ 


serious 


these 


own 


stand on our own two feet” 
that is “the American 
way”; it is damnably hard to fall 
on our knees (which is God’s way) 

The difficulty is all the more felt 
now that the exigencies of defense 
have had the unhappy effect of fo- 
cusing our attention on technology 
and industrial expansion as the im- 
mediate saving factors in a world 
of crisis. But fall we must, if ever 
we are to not like’ the 
Phoenix from its own ashes, if that 
be possible in the terrible prospects 
of nuclear war but as a people 
truly secure in the struggle that 
presently divides the world. We 
shall arise with the strength we seek 
only if fully dedicated to the propo- 


because 


arise 
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sition that peace is the handmaid ot 
humility; only if we are newly in- 
vigorated with a serious respect for 
the Divine Will, and a right know- 
ledge of the primacy of spirit over 
matter. 


N. one pretends that the solution 
proposed by the Holy Father is de- 
void of problems. Quite the oppo- 
site, the practical difficulties are 
many, the fact of free will being not 
the least of them. The Christian dis- 
pensation has had the same efficacy 
for 2,000 years; if it seems to have 
failed, it is because, as G. K 
terton has been 
tried.” Thomas Hardy wrote that 
“after 2,000 years of Holy Mass, we 
have got as far as poison gas”; and 
H. L. Mencken felt it necessary to 
describe the atom bomb as 


Ches- 


said, “‘it neve! 


“one ol 
the imperishable glories of Chris- 
lianity.” But are 
hardly fair, not only from the fact 
that they the 
wrong cause bul, more important, 
because they imply a denial of free 
will. Man is at perfect liberty to 
follow Christ or reject Him. Ag- 
gressive warfare, which brought 
into existence poison and 
bombs, has never been so much as a 
codicil on the contract of Christian 
faith. The two, in fact, are wholly 
opposed. But among who 
elect to cast their lot apart from 
Christ, all manner of terrors are 
possible, for which Christianity can- 
not be held responsible, except in 


these criticisms 


ascribe effects to 


gas 


those 
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the measure that lack of prayer and 
zeal allows them their course. It is 
precisely in this measure that we 
must not be held accountable for the 
unimaginable violence of a possible 
tomorrow. 

The American Catholic may 
worry terribly about the “practi- 
cality” of such a program as that 
outlined by Pope Pius XII, since it 
olfers no foreseeable prospects of 
immediate return (that being one 
of America’s more unfortunate 
But if the Faith that 
American protesses is eflicacious in 
theory, it must be so in fact. By 
virtue of the divine promises, his 
prayer and wisdom and zeal may 
expect to have a profound practical 
value both in themselves and as a 
leaven in the loaf of our national 
life. “It is not sufficiently consid- 
ered,” said Dr. Johnson, “that men 
require more often to be reminded 
than informed.” 

Nothing should be plainer in 
these times than the need for work- 
ing a change of spirit in the whole 
fabric of American life. If we 
named the ob- 
vious, then we shall have to sulfer 
the term in the name of sanity. The 
world 


criteria). 


idealists for seeing 


Christian men 
who are not afraid of their eyesight 
And this is the thing they all must 
see: that only in a society in which 
wisdom and prayer are the first line 


has need of 


of defense, the “ultimate weapon,” 
can we honestly say that 


“our se 
curily posture commands respect.” 





The Spectacular Story of Tom Keep 
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| He worst of January gales in 1951 
was driving clouds of snow over the 
Atlantic, pounding against a strug- 
gling plane that 
strained gallantly toward calmer 
regions in the upper air, only to be 
hurled back into the center of the 
storm. In all this whirling white 
world the chartered BOAC plane, 
originally setting out for the Moral 
Rearmament Conference at 


hour after hour 


Miami, 
Florida, seemed the only thing dar- 
ing to fly. It had fought its way 
ucross the Atlantic to Labrador; but 
the storm would not permit a land- 
ing. 

With ice thickening upon the 
propeller and one engine out, it 
headed for Newfoundland; but 
blown off course, it was finally toss- 
ing over Greenland. Within a nar- 
row opening between sheer walls of 
snow, at Reykjavik in Iceland, lay 
the only chance of safety. In the 
face of death, a middle-aged man 
sitting on the starboard side looked 
around the cabin at his fellow pas- 
sengers whose terrified faces were 
strangely similar, until his glance 
was arrested by a woman who was 
different. Awareness, not terror, 
was in her eyes, and beads slipped 
swiftly through her fingers as the 
plane nosed its way downward and 
the walls of ice loomed near 

The man on the starboard side 
leaned toward her. Through the 
roaring wind and the three-quarter 


BUEHRLI 


beat of the engines, he braved the 
charged silence of the cabin: “You 
are not as frightened as the others,” 
he hazarded. “Neither would you 
be,” she replied, “if you 
Faith.” 

For a split second the plane hung 
suspended over a raging sea, then 
slid into the opening and touched 
the earth without the slightest trem- 
or. For a moment no one moved 
Fifty silent people filed between tall, 
white walls. The man on the star- 
board side gave his arm to the lady 
the aisle and 
safely over the ice. 


had a 


across steered het 


r 

- heterogeneous group included 
a princess, a lord and his lady, two 
English admirals, a Belgian general 
with his daughter, and seven ex- 


Communists whom the Security 
Council of the United States had in- 
vited to join the Moral Rearmament 





While visiting last year at the 
of the Saered Heart, Mount Anville, in 
Dublin, Marie C. Buehrie was told the story 
of the near fatal flight of the BOAC plane 
on its way across the Atlantic. Paradoxically, 
that flight proved to be the start of Tom 
Keep’s journey to Rome and many of the 
details were supplied by the ex-Communist 
and convert himself. Miss Buehrle has writ- 
ten the lives of Kateri of the Mohawks, and 
Maria Goretti, Saint and Martyr, and trans- 
lated Gertrud von Le Forte’s Eternal W oman. 
At present she is in Rome gathering material 
for her fortheoming book on Cardinal Merry 
del Val. 


Convent 
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team on this journey. The lady on 
the port side was an Irish Catholic. 
The man on the starboard side was 
Tom Keep, erstwhile fiery Commu- 
nist fomenter of strikes, former 
President of the Dockers and Steve- 
dores Union, the Militant Blue. 

Nor were the Communists indif- 
ferent to the projected conference. 
Searcely had the plane left London 
when the steward approached the 
man on the starboard side: “Tom 
Keep,” he whispered with barely 
“Show.” “No,” Tom 
replied, “I have no card.” 
Scotland Yard followed the ex-stew- 
ard after Tom Keep reported him to 
the Foreign Office, and found him 
changing checks against the law. 
He was sentenced to three years im- 
prisonment. 

Tom Keep had gone far in a dif- 
ferent direction, seeking values that 
Communism could not give. Moral 
Rearmament had taken him part 
way, 


opened lips. 
Keep 


but the search was not over 
After the spectacular crossing of 
the Atlantic, having seen what 
Faith could do, he felt impelled to 
serious investigation. He turned 
first to the Church of England; but 
saw that its members could believe 
as they wished. To him such lati- 
tude lack of true Faith 
In the Catholic Church into which 
he was recently received, he found 
his anchorhold at last. 


seemed a 


Ton KeEP is a thorough Londoner, 
born in Greenwich, who after mar- 
riage lived in a comfortable home 
He worked for an engineering firm 
until 1928, finding himself then one 
of the six million unemployed of 
London. His poverty became so 
that he was forced to seek 
relief and submit to the Means Test 
which 
that 


acute 


was so rigorously applied 


living conditions of benefi- 
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ciaries were whittled down to the 
barest minimum. With a wife and 
two children he was reduced to liv- 
ing in one cold, damp room. Food 
was scarce and of the poorest. In 
1929 he lost a child of eight months, 
due to malnutrition. His wife con- 
tracted tuberculosis, and his daugh- 
ter is now in hospital, also with 
tuberculosis, the aftermath of those 
early years of privation. 

In 19290 Tom Keep was bitter 
The consciousness of social injus- 
tice burned within him and the lure 
of Communism with its promises 
of a better world, grew strong. To 
the man who has nothing, this hope 
becomes real; for most Communists, 
perhaps ninety-nine per cent, are 
frustrated people. Before the year 
was over, in a hatred which is the 
energizing force of Communism, 
Tom Keep’s bitterness found its ade- 
quate outlet. Meanwhile he worked 
off and on; but he made it his job to 
foment trouble. Family and em- 
ployers ostracized him, the Em- 
ployers’ Federation blacklisted him; 
but he gloried in being victimized, 
and in moments of weakness did 
what good Communists do, re- 
thought the bad periods of his 
life and stirred up his bitterness 
anew. 


Ix 1933 he secured a steady posi- 
tion on the docks, his first in five 
years, and was determined to hold 
on against all odds. He became fore- 
man and, to the men working under 
him he used the Marxist approach, 
giving in to their wishes to insure 
their support. He achieved his pur- 
pose. Although his Communist ac- 
tivities were known, the manage 
ment could not dislodge him. The 
attempt was made in 1936, unsuc- 
cessfully. The men would have 
gone on strike. 
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Within six months he recruited 
seventy-five members for the Party, 
finally forcing his wife to join. For 
weeks he had not seen his children 
The Party comes first. It absorbs 
the whole man, usurping the place 
of religion, family, everything that 
is not part of it. It demands un- 
swerving faith, unwearying service, 
twenty-four hours a day. If a man 
wavers he is brought back for train- 
ing 

Tom Keep did not waver. In two 
years he made over three-thousand 
speeches and became president of 
the Dockers’ and Stevedores’ Union 
It was during his tenure of office, in 
1947, that the Seamen's 
strike took pace, It should have re- 
mained local to Canada. Tom Keep’s 
efforts helped to make it interna- 
tional. He saw to it that the men in 
various ports of Great Britain stop- 


Canadian 


ped working. 


B, this time the Communists were 
aware of another ideology that was 
invading social and economic life 
In 1939 in the East end of London, 
the center of Dockland, Moral Re- 
armament born. The former 
Oxford Group under this more tell- 
ing name had moved into the strike, 
influencing the 
radish variety of Communist, 
on the outside, white within. The 
Party retaliated with smear pam- 
phiets written by Tom Keep who at 
the time was planning a coal port- 
ers’ strike and attacking personali- 
ties like Douglas Hyde; nor did reli- 
gion escape his venom. These ac- 
tivities required reading, study, and 
coming to grips with the Bible 
With antagonism he attended Moral 
Rearmamennt meetings, finding to 
his surprise, attack 
Other for the 
same purpose, had similar experi 


was 


largely so-called 


red 


nothing to 
Communists 


’ i ’ 
gone 
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ences and became adherents of 
Moral Rearmament. 

During this time Tom Keep’s 
four-year-old son was stricken with 
polio. Every medical effort failed. 
The child wasted away and would 
no longer eat. On an evening, dark 
with discouragement, two Irish 
Catholics whom Tom Keep had met 
at Moral Rearmament meetings, 
came to him. (Editorial Note: 
According to a statement of the Su- 
preme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, issued August 8, 1951, 
™ it is not fitting that the faith- 
ful should accept posts of responsi- 
bility in Moral Rearmament, and 
especially not fitting that they join 
the so-called ‘policy team.’”’) “Are 
you sure have tried every- 
thing?” one of them asked. “Yes,” 
he replied. “One thing you haven't 
tried,” she ventured, “Have you 
tried praying?” Praying! The mere 
thought upset him, but he was des- 
perate. “What will you do?” 
pered his wife. 


see 


you 


whis- 
According to his 
testimony, Tom Keep was in a ter- 
rible state, afraid to pray. Finally 
he spoke, “I'll accept the challenge 
We'll pray.” That night he prayed, 
the first time in thirty years 

“I prayed for you tonight, little 
hoy,” he told the sick child, some- 
thing like hope in his heart. “No 
more room for me in the Commu- 
nist Party.” Within some weeks 
the child showed improvement and 
soon afterward was running about 
the park again. Once more Tom 
Keep experienced the power of 
prayer. He prayed, yet feared the 
discipline of a Church 


Communists were not asleep. 
They warned him to stop inviting 
these people to his home. Besides, 
he must not go to East Ham; but he 


went. On his way there to a Moral 
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Rearmament meeting he saw the 
Party secretary on the Woolwich 
bus. Suspecting that he was being 
followed, he slipped on to another 
bus, going three miles out of his 
He had barely arrived at the 
meeting when the usher approached 
him: 


way. 


“You are wanted al the door.” 
There he faced the Communist sec- 
retary. “All right, Tom,” the secre 
tary said. That ended the conversa- 
tion. 

Tom Keep knew that his fate was 
sealed. He would be expelled on 
Thursday. He resigned on Wednes- 
day, giving up also his position in 
the Trade Union, Life was empty 
For over twenty years he had lived 
had 
been stronger than family ties; so 


and breathed Communism It 


strong that when his wife decided 
to leave the Party he had wanted to 
renounce her, and took preliminary 
Now that 
the stranglehold was loosed, he was 


steps toward a separation 


a lonely man 
For three 
him alone 


months the Party left 
The void was unbearable 
and he was almost tempted back 
1950) to 
strike 


into Communism. From 

1954 there major 
Management and labor were twenty 
five per cent together on the Moral 
Rearmament program. Then came 
the breakup. Nothing proved strong 
enough to hold them together. In 
1951 Tom Keep accepted the invita 
tion from the Security Council of 
the United States to accompany the 
Moral Rearmament team to Miami 
and made the hazardous crossing of 
the 
on the way 


was no 


Atlantic, previously described, 
to his further destiny 


D. RING his long experience as a 
Communist, the party had placed 
first 
later, in 
1944, upon the capture of industry 


local 


1943 to 


major emphasis upon 


government, and 
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In 1945 Communist unions were 
able to secure one-half million out 
of seven million votes. By 1954 they 
controlled over three million out of 
seven million. Tom Keep maintains 
that if they determine the 
policy of the Trade Union Congress, 
they can dictate to the industry of 
the country, and it is to Britain that 
the the world look 
for direction 


once 


labor forees of 

People must become aware of the 
situation in all its stark reality. To 
the 
of Communism, says Tom Keep; it 


be international is of essence 
is dynamic. As soon as activily stops 
And 
it is a philosophy, violent, cold, cal- 
culating, inhuman; totally different 
from any other concept of life. It 
can drive a man to the end of the 
misery. 


its philosophy breaks down 


road of 

The a Commu- 
nist card is not the greatest menace 
The man is the 
Marxist, and there are many in high 
places, men with well-known names 
who will 


man who carries 


most dangerous 


not call themselves Com- 
munists. Tom Keep does not mince 
words. He has traveled and is still 
traveling a difficult road 
omething 
ately He 
study, and 


He needed 
needed it 
tontinued to 
investigate. 


and desper- 
read, to 
Religion as 
Protestantism had 
Already in his 
had noticed 
that the English working-class had 
no interest in the Church of Eng 
land. It had but little to give to the 
typical 


he found it in 
disillusioned him 


Communist days he 


working-class family, and 
not one per cent of the two thousand 
in a factory, except the Catholies, 
went to church 

Because he continued to read and 
to think, Tom Keep inevitably in- 
the Catholie 
Rearmament 


vestigated 
Mor al 


brought him so actively 


Church 
which had 
before the 
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public in the United States, had 
served as a temporary panacea. It 
had pointed a way; but was not the 
final answer. Though he was still 
struggling, unsatisfied as to the fun- 
damental issues of life, he had begun 
to put Christian principles into his 
work at the docks, and soon found 
himself in the thick of a double-bar- 
reled persecution. Trade Union 
and Communists launched violent 
attacks against him. ‘Too often for 
mere coincidence he narrowly 
missed being struck by a heavy case, 
dropped while he was passing a 
crane. Secathing verbal abuse was 
hurled at wife in shopping 
queues, his children at 
school, “This,” Tom Keep says, “put 
more fight into me.” It was the 
usual, and therefore the expected 
procedure, 


his 


against 


A) 
aces another source however, a 
totally unanticipated, but equally 
drastic persecution made itself felt. 
His manager, a lapsed Catholic, but 
delighted at Tom Keep’s break with 
Communism, came to him one day 
with a new proposal 
ing a 


“IT am becom- 
Freemason,” he announced, 
“and | want you to join.” “That, 
| cannot do,” Tom Keep replied. The 
inanager was urgent; but Tom Keep 
was adamant in his refusal. Then 
the trouble began. Quite openly the 
manager tried to force him out of 
his job. His wages were lowered to 
such a point that they amounted 
to less than those of men working 
under him. Determined not to let 
this defeat him, he increased his 
output of work, only to have his 
figures discredited. 

For six months therefore, he kept 
close watch over the men, kept track 
of every detail of work done. He 
knew that the ships’ logs could fur- 
nish the only incontestable proof 
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Subsequently he appealed to a 
higher authority and received a fair 
hearing. At the wharf figures could 
no longer be disputed; the data was 
ready and he was completely vindi- 
cated. The manager, constrained to 
shake hands with him in token of 
satisfactory settlement of the affair, 
took oceasion to add: “Don’t think 
that this finishes the matter.” 


I, did not. The situation grew 
steadily worse. Working conditions 
became so intolerable that he re- 
signed his position and began a little 
business of his own, in House Fur- 
nishings. 

Meanwhile, letters came to him 
from America where he had made 
friends with a Catholic lady living 
in New Jersey. She knew that his 
steady seeking had brought him to 
the verge of Catholicism, and she 
sent him a copy of Owen Francis 
Dudley’s book, The Shadow on the 
Earth. It gripped him powerfully. 
Its story seemed part of himself. 
“Nothing,” he says, “gave me so 
much proof that here was some- 
thing vital.” 

“I’m going to the Catholic Church 
to be instructed,” he announced 


briefly to his family one evening. 


“Why? Because I must.” He dis- 
couraged any further questioning; 
but set out for the nearest Catholic 
church, and walked on. He reached 
a second and passed by. He came 
to a third and did not stop. He 
forced himself at last, up a rectory 
steps. The priest was out. 

Not far away a meeting of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild was in 
progress. There he found the priest. 
“You don’t know me?” he asked. 
“I'm Tom Keep.” “And I am Father 
Flanagan,” the priest replied with 
welcome in his voice. 

For a year Tom Keep was under 
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instruction, and on last Ascension 
Day, was received into the Church. 
A quiet ceremony was planned for 
the evening at seven; but the occa- 
sion proved to be something unpre- 
dictable. “Have you been into the 
church?” Father Flanagan asked 
when Tom arrived at the 
rectory. He had not; so it was well 
that he be prepared for what 
awaited 


Keep 


him. 

An Anglican bishop had asked to 
come. Buchman of Moral Rearma- 
ment sent a cable and a Member of 
Parliament was his representative. 
Reporters, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, had arrived. At least fifty non- 
Catholics present. Present 
also was a lady from Dublin, the 
lady of the airplane, the quiet in- 
fluence that had demonstrated to 
Tom Keep what Faith and prayer 
can do. 


were 


At the headquarters of the Legion 
of Mary in Dublin, he prepared for 
his final step into the Church Mili- 
tant. With another recent convert, 
a fellow traveler on that nearly fatal 
airplane journey, he was confirmed 
at the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
at Mount Anville, Dublin. 


Tow Keep has told me many more 
things, too many to fit into the com- 
pass of this report. 
the years to come, he will speak for 


Doubtless, in 
himself many a time. He is well 
prepared to take his stand in the 
fighting forces of Catholic Action, 
which he now recognizes as the only 
power able to resist the dynamism 
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of destruction. Organization must 
be met with organization: compact, 
well knit, valorous. 

The need for instruction is vital, 
he says. The ordinary Catholic 
worker does not realize what he pos- 
sesses. That the Catholic Press be 
built up is imperative; journalism 
is a medium insufficiently used. The 
problem of today finds its answer 
only in another way of life. The 
layman must be in step with the 
Church at every stage. If there be 
separation the effort will fail. 

Fifteen thousand Irish come to 
England every year seeking work. 
They must not be lost to the Church. 
Other countries have similar prob- 
lems. For all, the Papal Encyclicals 
carry the answer, and the one or- 
ganization, the one union that can 
save the world, is that of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. 

By the grilling method of perse- 
cution and misery, Tom Keep has 
learned the lesson, and he knows 
whereof he speaks when he seeks to 
arouse all of us to preparedness. 
Too many sit placidly on the margin 
of the years, letting life pass instead 
of living it. 

It is to be hoped that this new 
voice may not be that of one crying 
in the wilderness, unheeded. An 
English newspaper headed the story 
of Tom Keep’s conversion: “From 
the Kremlin to the Catholic 
Church.” He has come a long way 
and his message is authentic when 
he urges us to act quickly. The time 
is short 
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“ 

Wis is there so much written 
about Joan of Arc?” asked an ac- 
tress of a famous Hollywood direc- 
tor. “Because her trial,” said he, 
“is one of the great events of his- 
tory.” 

Though its greatness may have 
different interpretations, there it 
stands: an unlettered peasant girl 
of nineteen who, for four months, 
confuted so successfully sixty law- 
yers, doctors of theology and poli- 
licians that only by resort to the 
lowest forms of malfeasance, knav- 
ery and forgery were they able to 
condemn her, It is also extraordi- 
nary that to the average man the 
total illegality of Joan’s trial is a 
shadowy concept even though the 
Church, which was supposed to 
have condemned her as a “relapsed 
heretic,” has not only repudiated 
the trial and voided the sentence but 
in our own century has canonized 
Joan as a saint. Yet, because her 
condemnation was considered a po- 
litical device she is listed not as a 
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joan of arr 


by Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


martyr but as a virgin, As a matte 
of fact, her virginity was the one 
truth about Joan that her judges 
acknowledged. 


i reason for the fogginess ol 
thought about Joan’s Trial may be 
that no full transeript in English 
of the court proceedings was pub- 
lished until 1931 and it was only in 
1955 that a translation of the Re- 
trial in abbreviated form appeared 
The Retrial of Joan of Are, by 
Régine Pernoud. Tr. J. M. Cohen) 
The 1955 the first 
production on the American stage 
of Anouilh’s The Lark in which an 
unusually fanciful the 
original Trial is presented without 


veal also saw 


version of 


any hint of its irregularities 

This idea of the Trial 
to suit the playwright was developed 
by Bernard Shaw in his St. Joan 
By writing a long and gently worded 
speech for the Inquisitor 
only an 


tailoring 


actually 
present 
Shaw paraded a paradoxical under- 


assistant was 


standing of the Inquisition which, 
to him, knew neither cruelty nor 
pity but only merey and that for 
the soul, with the purpose of 
strengthening his own thesis that 
Joan was the first Protestant. 
Anouilh, who had easy access to 
all the documents in Paris, ignored 
the written record, 
Grand Inquisitor —- this time from 
Spain—-and went far beyond Shaw 
in completely whitewashing that 
abject traitor and timeserver Pierre 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, Joan's 
No. One enemy, whose full perfidy 
was exposed in the Retrial. Anou 
ilh’s excuse must be that he had in 
mind a political allegory in which 
Cauchon pleading with Joan to sub- 
mit to her judges is Pétain arguing 
the folly of Resistance 
in choosing death is 
lark—Free France! 


produced a 


while Joan 


the soaring 


, Trial and death of Joan oc- 
curred in 1431, the Retrial in 1456 
It seems time for everyone without 
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spiritual or political prejudice to 
understand once for all just what 
the Retrial accomplished for Joan, 
for Charles VII and for the Church’s 
reputation for justice. Medieval 
justice was very exact. First and 
foremost, the Retrial repudiated 
the Trial on every count; the Com- 
missioners even ordered that the 
articles of condemnation be torn up 
in their presence as a sign to all men 
that the sentence which proclaimed 
Joan a heretic was null and void. 
That 1456. Just how care- 
fully the English ignored this ver- 
dict and hoarded the tradition of 
St. Joan as a witch is shown pain- 
fully by Shakespeare in his Henry 
V/, Part I, where La Pucelle is pic- 
tured as not only a sorceress but the 
mistress of the Duke of Alencon 

How many of St. Joan’s own 
countrymen found their faith in het 
alfected by her capture and condem- 
nation can never be known but it is 
certain that the loyalty of the Or- 
léanais never wavered. The Duke 
of Orléans after her death ennobled 
Joan’s brothers and gave them an 
island in the Loire, and the city of 
Orléans gave a pension to Joan's 
mother. Four years before Joan’s 
official exoneration, the Papal Le- 
gate passing through Orléans had 
granted an indulgence to all who 
participated in the annual celebra- 
tion of her delivery of the city 


was in 


Be 1430, that delivery had made 


Joan a terror to the English 
were 


They 
their recogni- 
tion of her supernatural powers but 
attributed them to black magic 
rather than saintliness As she 
rolled up one yictory after another, 
the morale of the English soldiery 
deteriorated so fast that the malady 
spread beyond the Channel and re- 
cruits had a suspicious way of dis- 


vociferous in 
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appearing at Dover. The Regent in 
France for the little English King, 
Henry VI, was his uncle, the Duke 
of Bedford, an astute statesman 
whose policy of mollifying the citi- 
zens of Paris and Rouen with bene- 
fits included the University of Paris 
which was the UN of medieval Eu- 
rope but far more powerful. The 
University dominated the Church 
Councils; berated the Emperor; re- 
criminated the Pope; denounced 
the mendicant orders and even tried 
to force Pope Eugenius IV to resign 
As it had recognized Henry V as 
King of France, it foresaw the purge 
of its faculty should its own King 
Charles enter Paris and was all be- 
hind the Duke of Bedford especially 
with his suggestion of a Church 
trial for Joan, 


Brorom knew the value of psy- 
chological warfare—if not by that 
name. Once he could puncture that 
fine legend of the French King 
Charles having been crowned at 
Rheims by a Maid sent by God by 
proving that Charles was just the 
victim of a diabolic hoax, presto’ 
the French morale would collapse 
and English archers would shoot 
straight again. Bedford felt so sure 





It would be interesting to learn how many 
of those who acclaim The Lark, Anouilh’s 
dramatization of the Trial of Joan of Are 
now running in New York—are familiar with 
the actual proceedings of that Trial, and the 
Retrial which took place twenty-five years 
later. Euphemia Van Rensseloer Wyatt, 
critic of Tue Carnoure Wort for 
years, points up the ineredible chi- 
eanery of Joan's original judges which, ex 
posed by the honest testimony of witnesses 
at the Retrial, led on to the complete vindi- 
cation of The Maid and her canonization in 
1909. Mra. Wyatt is President of the Catholic 
Big Sisters and Chairman of the Library 
Committee of the National Catholic Theater 
Conference. 


drama 
many 
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of this that when Joan was captured 
he spent 1,000 golden crowns in 
buying her from the Duke of Lux- 
embourg—a sum which has been 
reckoned as amounting to $225,000 
in our currency. 
costly. Once Joan was safe in 
Rouen, Bedford left it to Bishop 
Cauchon to proceed with a trial 
which could have only one ending 


Propaganda is 


I IERRE CAUCHON, at this time, was 
a man of sixty. Trained at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, he had always been 
a cleric with a leaning toward multi 
When he was arch 
deacon of his native city of Rheims 
he had also been a canon of Rheims, 
of Chartres, of 


ple benefices 


Chalons, and of 
Beauvais, as well as Chaplain to the 
Dukes of Burgundy in Dijon and 
holder of a benefice in Bayeux, all 
of which added up to 2,000 livres a 
year. Elected Bishop of 
on the recommendation of the Uni 
versity of Paris and ecclesiastical 
peer by favor of the Duke of Bur 
gundy, Cauchon acclaimed Henry \ 
and became a Royal Councilos 
which meant another 1,000 
from the See of Beauvais, 
Cauchon retired to Rouen where the 
English reimbursed him and he also 
received a commission of £765 from 
Bedford for buying The Maid 
Cauchon then undertook to get 
The Maid vilified and executed in a 
perfectly legal way. When the Gen 
eral Inquisitor of France refused 
Cauchon’s invitation to conduct the 


Beauvais 


livres 
Driven 


trial on account of another engage 
ment, Cauchon procured the vice 
Inquisitor in Rouen, Jean Lemaitre 
who came reluctantly and proved a 
“ves-man” to Cauchon What 
should have proved an insuperable 
difficulty 


theologians 


was that a Commission of 
the 
1430 


summoned. by 


King’s Council to Poitiers in 
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had ruled after examining her that 
Joan was a good Catholic and a good 
girl and that the King might well 
make use of her aid. Testimony was 
also given of her virginity. Cauchon 
surmounted the hazard of the Poi- 
tiers testimony by ignoring Joan's 
allusions to it. 


I, must have been one of Joan’s 
most bitter that King 
Charles raised not a finger to help 
her when 


sorrows 


she lay in her Rouen 
dungeon. Even though it was all to 
his own advantage to salvage Joan's 
reputation, Charles may have had a 
twinge of remorse when he made his 
triumphant entry into Rouen in 
1450 and saw the market place 
where had died. It was two 
months after that day that he wrote 
Vessire Guillaume Bouillé, an ex 
rector of the University of Paris and 
a royal 


she 


councilor and = ordered 


Bouillé to inaugurate an inquiry as 


to the legality of Joan’s trial. That 
royal order of February 13th was a 
very important one. Joan had been 
dead for twenty years and very soon 
the people who knew her would 
have died and the truth about her 
trial could have been surmised but 
never verified. Even the Commis- 
sioners were later to be horrified at 
the muck revealed when turning up 
the legal stones. 

There were already some glaring 
irregularities apparent about the 
Trial: 1. According to Canon Law, 
the Bishop of Beauvais was not 
qualified to act as judge outside his 
own diocese and, according to the 
same Canon Law, Joan should only 
have been tried for heresy in her 
native province or where the heresy 
occurred; 2. The Trial was not pub 
lic: 3. Joan had no counsel; 4. Joan 
was held in a secular prison and 
guarded by men. 
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Twa days after receiving the 
King’s letter, Messire Bouillé opened 
an unofficial inquiry and, among the 
seven witnesses called was Guil- 
laume Manchon, the chief notary 
at the Trial. These hearings con- 
vinced both Messire Bouillé and the 
King that further investigations 
should be made but this was as far 
as the King could proceed. There 
was no appeal from the Inquisition 
until the next year, 1451, when 
Nicholas V appointed a French 
Benedictine, Cardinal d’Estouteville 
as papal legate to France, and 
d’Estouteville at once brought the 
Maid’s case to the attention of the 
present General Inquisitor of 
France, Jean Bréhal, who was also 
Prior of the famous Priory of S 
Jacques in Paris. 

Jean Bréhal was an honest ener- 
getic Norman who, agreeing with 
the Cardinal that something must 
be done at once for Joan, drew up a 
questionnaire for the preliminary 
hearings which he soon had to ex- 
pand from twelve articles to twenty- 
seven as a result of the testimony 
In 1452, Prior Bréhal—one is_re- 
luctant to call him Inquisitor—drew 
up a Summarium of the proceedings 
and sent it for approval to all the 
best legal and theological minds in 
France. The King sent a donation 
for these first expenses. 


— the case rested. Rome was 
in a state of shock from the fall of 
Constantinople. In July, 1454 d’Es- 


touteville was enthroned as Arch- 
bishop of Rouen and that same sum- 
mer the Inquisitor, Jean Bréhal, 
journeyed to Rome and evidently 
reported Joan’s case to Nicholas V, 
who died the following year. His 
successor, Calixtus III on June 11, 
1455 granted the rescript to Joan’s 


mother and brothers authorizing 
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them as petitioners to open the suit. 
The Holy Father also appointed 
three Commissioners who were 
charged “in the final instance to 
pronounce a just verdict” after the 
Retrial. They were the Archbishop 
of Rheims, the Bishop of Coutances 
and the Bishop of Paris, brother of 
Alain Chartier, the poet. 


I, was unquestionably a_ great 
event when the Retrial opened in 
Notre Dame in Paris on November 
7, 1455. The cathedral was thronged 
with an excited crowd. After the 
dignitaries had been seated there 
entered Joan’s mother, Isabelle 
Romée, supported by her two sons 
and followed by a host of priests 
and neighbors from Orléans. “With 
pitiable plaints and mournful sup- 
plications” the mother handed the 
papal rescript to the Commissioners 
while the emotions of the crowd 
reached such a pitch that the bish- 
ops took refuge in the sacristy and 
shepherded the d’Are family in with 
them. 

The next meeting of the Commis- 
sioners was held in the palace of the 
Bishop of Paris and was attended by 
the Abbots of St. Denis, St. Germain 
des Prés and St. Magloire as well as 
by Joan’s family, their two lawyers 
and many friends from Orléans 
From then on the hearing of wit- 
nesses took place all over the terri- 
tory Joan had trod: Domremy, Vau- 
couleurs, Toul, Orléans, Rouen. 

At Domremy the testimony of 


Joan’s old friends was all the same. 


She was good. She was kind. She 
went often to church and _ holy 
shrines and whatever work it was, 
spinning, digging, following the 
plow or minding the cattle she did 
it gladly and with good grace. She 
did not dance, and always she went 
down on her knees when she heard 
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the bells ring. Her parents had 
reared her carefully; when they all 
led trom the English to Neufcha- 
teau they never let her out of thei 
sight. 

The soldiers she had fought with 
said much the same. Joan was good. 
Iven when she slept next to them 
on the ground in her doublet and 
breeches, they never had an evil 
thought about her. In fact they had 
no evil thoughts when Joan was 
with them. All they desired was to 
do as she told them. Of course she 
permitted no swearing. One unholy 
thing discovered at Domremy was 
that Cauchon had also ordered an 
investigation there, the results of 
which were so in Joan’s favor that 
Cauchon had refused to accept it o1 
to pay his called Nicolas 
Bailly who had interviewed fifteen 
witnesses. 


agent 


I, the hearings at Rouen, Guil- 
laume Manchon handed to the Com- 
missioners the original record of the 
Trial in French which he and an- 
other notary had transcribed, con- 
sulting with each other as to their 
own accuracy between the sessions. 
(“A long time after Joan’s death,” 
the French record was translated 
into Latin by Manchon and Thomas 
de Courcelles, a member of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and one of the 
judges who had voted for Joan's 
torture). When questioned why so 
many of Joan’s answers had “nota” 
written in the margin, Manchon ex- 
plained that the word was inserted 
when Bishop Cauchon objected to 
what had been recorded. Manchon 
had objected to the English secre- 
taries who recorded Joan’s answers 
to suit themselves: “You write down 
everything against me,” Joan had 
said to Cauchon, “but nothing in my 
. favor.” 
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Joan's memory was very accu- 
rate. When she was asked the same 
question a second time, she had her 
former answer reread by a notary. 
“I do not think,” said Manchon, 
“that she would have been capable 
of defending herself alone in so dif- 
ficult a case against such learned 
men, if she had not been inspired.” 
A spy named Loiseleur, disguised as 
a peasant from Domremy, was in- 
troduced into her cell to lure het 
into making dangerous statements 
and to advise her not to submit to 
the Church, while the Dominican 
friars, lsambard and Ladvenu were 
threatened by Cauchon, and War- 
wick her jailer, for giving her wise 
counsel. 

When Joan appealed to be taken 
to the Pope, Cauchon tried to keep 
it out of the record and Joan was 
told the Pope was too far 
Bult when 


wway 
letters were sent in the 
name of King Henry VI in June, 
1431 to the Prelates of the Church 
and to the Emperor, Kings, Dukes 
and Princes of Christendom, it was 
stated that Joan had “spurned the 
judgment of our Holy Father the 
Pope.” This one count of disregard- 
ing the appeal to the Pope was quite 
enough to invalidate the Trial. 


, promoter of the Trial, Jean 
d’Estivet, nicknamed “Benedicite,” 
a canon of Beauvais, who persist- 
ently insulted Joan and was later 
found dead in a sewer, had drawn 
up according to Canon Law, seventy 
propositions based on Joan’s testi- 
mony and had then arbitrarily re- 
duced these to twelve. The Retrial 
revealed that a document still ex- 
isted signed by Manchon on April 
4, 1431 which pointed out the many 
errors in the twelve propositions, 
suggesting corrections, Apparently 
these corrections were never made 
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because the propositions were sent 
next day to the University of Paris 
and on them Joan was judged. The 
Commissioners were also shocked to 
hear that the twelve articles had 
never been shown to Joan. 

As for the Abjuration which Joan 
had signed in the cemetery of the 
Abbey of St. Ouen on May 24, 1451 
it was stated by four witnesses, in- 
cluding Jean Massieu, who read it 
lo her, that it was not more than 
seven or eight lines long and began 
“I, Joan” whereas the one shown the 
judges and placed in the trial record 
included, besides a promise not to 
wear man’s clothing or to cut her 
hair, a confession of impieties and 
blasphemies which Joan had always 
denied. When Cauchon announced 
to the Judges that Joan had for- 
sworn herself and had resumed 
man’s clothing, a majority of the 
judges wished the Abjuration to be 
reread to her. It was natural under 
the circumstances that Cauchon re- 
fused to do so. 


, Retrial Commissioners were 
also astounded that once Joan had 
signed her Abjuration, she was not 
at onee set free. Instead she was 
condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment and, when she demanded to be 
taken to a church prison with 
women jailers, Cauchon said to the 
guard, “Take her where you brought 
her from.” According to Jean Mas- 
sieu, the English soldiers put Joan’s 
man’s clothing in a sack and forced 
her to put it on next morning 
According to Friar Ladvenu, a great 
English Lord—possibly Bedford 
came to her cell that last night for 
no good purpose and that was why 
she resumed man’s dress which she 
had worn all along as a protection 
against the English guards 

The Inquisitor, Jean Bréhal, was 
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puzzled about the logic of letting 
Joan receive Holy Communion if 
she were a heretic and why she was 
handed over to the English soldiers 
to be burned before she had been 
sentenced by a civil judge. All those 
present at the execution testified 
fervently to Joan’s great devotion 
and humility and to her last word, 
which was Jesu. Even the English 
wept at what they had done none 
more so than the executioner who 
had been unable to burn her heart. 
Her ashes were thrown in the Seine 
Jean Bréhal made a Recollectio of 
208 pages of all the proceedings in 
the Retrial which 450 odd 
later became the basis for 
canonization. 


years 
Joan’s 


A r eight in the morning of July 7, 
1456 in the great hall of the arch- 
episcopal palace of Rouen, the 
Archbishop of Rheims in the pres- 
ence of all connected with the Re- 
trial of Joan of Are and in the name 
of the pontifical commission pro- 
nounced “the trial and sentence [| of 
1431 to be contaminated with 
fraud, calumny, wickedness, contra- 
dictions and manifest errors of fact 
and law and together with the ab- 
juration, the execution and all their 
consequences to have been null and 
void, without value or effect and to 
be quashed.” Joan’s brother, Jean, 
was there to hear her vindication 
and also in the front row was Friar 
Ladvenu who had heard her last 
confession and given her the Holy 
Eucharist and who held the cross 
from the church before her eyes till 
the end. “I would like my soul to be 
where I believe Joan’s now to be,” 
was his testimony. 


in St. Joan since the eigh- 
teenth century has grown rapidly 


as much with those outside the 
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Church as with those within it. Vir-  sies of Nationalism and Protestant- 
ginity is not much in fashion but, ism; Anderson with what is tech- 
accepted as a Maid, Joan has been’ nically known as Fideism that 
promoted for her individualism; all faith needs no proof; and Anouilh 
three modern dramatists, Shaw, with Humanitarianism as, accord- 
Anderson and Anouilh, having been ing to Anouilh’s Inquisitor, the love 
as scrupulous as Cauchon in delet- of man excludes the love of God. Yet 
ing her submission to the Pope. in none of the three plays are the 
Each one of them has more or less errors ever actually enunciated by 
disregarded the record of her Trial Joan. She rides through them all, 


except for her very famous answers. heroic and straightforward with her 


Shaw has assigned to Joan the here white standard held high. 


Laughter of Joy 


by WILLIAM J. GRACE 


[31RD notes, exultant bells 
caught in the timbered nave 
of home-returning dawn; 


in the green renaissance of the somber forest 
springs the cool freedom of new violets. 


Flares a light of violets in the dusk of oak 
quiet as the hush of rain falling upon daffodils 


sy the green gaiely of cool waters 
what spirit moves here 

with long, slender arms of flame 
with triumphant eyes that never tire? 
The quiet solitude of tranquil promis 
in the calm freshness of the forest 

it is love, the ever-returning 


Love, the sunlight of the daffodil 
the laughter of joy. 
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A Reply to G. F. X. D. 


by JEREMIAH K. DURICK 


‘ 
S: VERAL years ago | read an amus- 
ing and consoling article in the Al- 
lantic entitled, if memory serves me 
well, “I Teach in a One-Horse Col- 
lege.” I the 
author, a small-time 
southern college, was quite plainly 
enjoying his buggy ride; and con- 
soled, because he gave me, at least 
by implication, the assurance that 
my own happiness in riding in a 
one-hoss shay, Catholic style, was 
not the sign and seal of a feeble 
mind or lack of ambition. Ten years 
ago the vehicle I ride in quadrupled 
in size, and ever since the horse has 
been eating more highly enriched 
but I suppose it is still the 
old horse—and I, the same 
blissfully happy rider. 

The same happy rider? No 
exactly! 


was amused because 


teacher in a 


oats, 


same 


not 
Age does wither, and oats 
do stale, and nowhere more swiftly 
than in the Pastures of Academe 
Tonight when I finished reading 
Gregory F. X. Delaunay’s “Catholi 
Teachers at Secular Colleges” in the 
February CATHOLIC WorLD, my cup 
(or should I call it “my trough’’?) 
of joy was filled to the brim with 
tears. My poor little horse who, | 
had mistakenly supposed, was 
feeding in greener pastures, looked 
so thin and cadaverous beside the 
big sleek steeds in secular-college 
stalls, that I took off my own blind- 


ers and sat down to cry and ery 
again in pity for myself (alas!) and 
in sympathy for my poor lay col- 
leagues. There we stand, stripped 
contumeliously of “nominal rank, 
degrees, and supposed academic 
dignity” for all the readers of the 
CATHOLIC WorRLpD to behold! 


I, Professor Delaunay’s jeremiad 
is a universal and true picture of 
the status of the lay professor in 
the American Catholic college, 
please join us in our lamentations 
or, better still, take immediate steps 
to exhort the Bishops of the United 
States to close the doors of all 
“merely average” Catholic colleges. 
| am very much afraid that even the 
“brilliant exceptions” (Notre Dame, 
Fordham, St. John’s) fail to meas- 
ure up either in their treatment of 
the lay professor or in the caliber 
of all their students to 
Delaunay’s secular ideal. 


’ 


Professor 
How can 





With a gentle quiet wit, Jeremioh K. 
Durick, Chairman of the Department of Eng. 
lish, Saint Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt., 
takes for his target Gregory Delaunay’s in- 
dictment of the lay-teacher situation in our 
Catholic colleges. And Dr. Durick is of his 
own opinion still—that long ago, he chose the 
better part, and will stay with it. Professor 
Delaunay’s article has stirred up a surpris- 
ingly vigorous controversy among our read- 
ers. 





CATHOLIC TEACHERS 
our institutions of higher learning 
ever begin to meet Christopher 
Dawson’s “Challenge to Secularism” 
if their standards of scholarship and 
the “outward docility” of their stu- 
dents correspond to Professor De- 
launay’s bleak picture? 


W nex my tears subsided, I began 
to ask myself and Professor De- 
launay certain pertinent questions. 
Did he write the article to make us 
lay teachers feel sorry for our un- 
happy lot? Did he, rather, write it, 
as I have already suggested, to make 
us “second-class citizens” of a 
clerically dominated world feel 
properly ashamed of our collective 
incompetence? Was he trying very 
sincerely to needle our Presidents 
and Deans into giving us a new 
deal and, if possible, to give our 
“glib young Pharisees” a first-rate 
education? 

It seems to me that he is chiefly 
concerned in painting a “too rosy 
picture of the secular campus” so 
that all the best students we have 
left will take off next semester for 
good old State U. or more ivy-cov- 
ered halls—-and the sheltering arms 
of the Newman Club. He is so per- 
suasive that I am sure all of us who 
“probably prefer the more 
genial {sic/|, familiar atmosphere 
of a Catholic college” will hasten 
the “best” students. All 
of us, of course, except old-timers 
like myself, “trapped” by our own 
laziness “in a 
end.” 


con- 


to follow 


professional dead 


“" 

INCE I have decided (or the Fates 
have decided for me!) to remain in 
the “more familiar atmosphere” 
at least until the doors are closed 
by the bishops or the sheriff, I am 
ready at any time to join Professor 
Delaunay in a good bull-session on 
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“What's Wrong with the Catholic 
College.” Most of the sessions | 
have attended during the past 
quarter of a century have been in 
private, but in my “salad days” | 
did have the nerve to defend our 
clerical overlords in a similar pub- 
lic controversy in the Commonweal. 
My chief adversary, then, sang 
much the same song but far less 
tunefully than Professor Delaunay. 
Frankly, I have no objection to 
public washing of our dirty linen 
by friendly critics in our own auto- 
matic washers. After all, the Catnu- 
oLic Wor. is not the Nation; nor 
is Professor Delaunay, Paul Blan- 
shard. The Lord knows our Cath- 
olic colleges suffer from most of the 
defects and some others not men- 
tioned by the Professor. Education 
is always at the crossroads and the 
buggy, at best, is pretty shaky. 
No one suffers from these defects 
any more keenly than the students, 
unless it be the Church. The lay 
professor suffers where it hurts the 
most if he has, in Bacon’s memor- 
able phrase, given hostages to for- 
tune. Sometimes he looks across 
the fence into the allegedly greener 
fields of the secular college as a 
colleague of mine (with three de- 
grees from a big-name university), 
did about a year ago only to dis- 
cover that except in the Harvard- 
Yale pastures, the salaries do not 
correspond to the Benjamin Fine 
statistics or our 


own wildest 


dreams. I am sure that most college 
teachers, secular as well as Cath- 


olic, must have done a “quick 
double-take” when they read the 
Fine salary schedule. It certainly 
fails to agree with reports in the 
professional journals or in the re- 
cent statistics on salaries in the re- 
port of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 
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If Professor Delaunay is teaching 
in an institution where full profes- 
sors receive from $7,500 to $15,000 
(I hope he teaches science!) then he 
is indeed most fortunate. I hope, 
also, most sincerely that the “ob- 
jective” standards of his employers 
will soon find him worthy of rapid 
advancement up the academic lad- 
der. Unfortunately, | cannot follow 
him, for I chose long ago what, | 
hope, is the better part. 


Do not misunderstand me: | am 
certainly concerned about the com- 
paratively low salaries paid to 
teachers in all colleges. If there are 
Catholic colleges paying full-time 
teachers salaries of $3,600 a year 
on a no-contract or unilateral-con- 
tract basis, it is, indeed, a erying 
shame, Doubtless there are single 
men and women who can afford to 
start at this rate, but the salary 
schedules of public secondary 
schools are now making $3,600 look 
like the pittance it is even for be- 
ginners. 

The N.C.C.W. News service car- 
ries a heartening story this week 
about a family-allowance program 
at Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
which grants its lay teachers $150 
per year for each child under seven- 
teen years of age-—but I did not in- 
tend to turn this article into a plea 
for a raise. 

What me is that 
Professor Delaunay’s “rosy picture” 


does concern 
of life on the secular campus and 
most especially his comparison of 
the best in secular education with 
the worst in Catholic education (an 
intention he hastens to disclaim) 
may serve to make us poor profes- 
sors feel sorry for ourselves; and, 
worse still, to give comfort and a 
well-rationalized argument to Cath- 
olie students in secular colleges. 
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I know several reputable state 
and secular colleges against which 
nearly all of the items in Prof. 
Delaunay’s indictment of the Cath- 
olic college may be leveled. I say 
“nearly all” because they are ob- 
viously free from “clerical arro- 
gance” under which we and our 
students are alleged to suffer. Some 
teachers I have known in good secu- 
lar colleges would gladly exchange 
the prissiness and publish-or-be- 
damned “standards” of their pres- 
ent “bosses” for the paternalistic 
“despotism” of the Catholic college 

Doubtless little frogs in big ponds 
have a fairly good chance to teach 
their classes and possess their souls 
in peace. I hesitate, however, to 
generalize about academic or other 
policies either for our own colleges 
or for the secular seats of learning 
with which I am familiar. 


My own observation, for example, 


of Newman clubs makes me hesi- 
tate to speak in generalities about 
the efficacy of this most commend- 
able foundation. On some campuses 
I know very well the Newman Club, 
except on extraordinary occasions, 
reaches less than twenty per cent 
of its potential membership, and the 
faithful followers usually consist 
of the already “saved,” whose coun- 
terparts, according to Professor 
Delaunay, offer little or no chal- 
lenge to the lay teacher in the Cath- 
olie college. 

Some Catholic professors on secu- 
lar campuses are towers of strength 
to the Newman Club; others have 
long since forgotten how to bless 
themselves. Statistics are unavail- 
able, but I am willing to bet that the 
faculty of few, if any, secular uni- 
versities draws more than one half 
of one per cent of its members from 


the “Roman” Church-——except per- 
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haps in professional schools. Maybe 
the reason is that there are too few 
Catholic teachers of competence 
available, but I have known some 
good ones who were told, after their 
academic qualifications had been 
approved, that they are “socially 
unavailable.” 

One college president of an ivy- 
league New England college greeted 
a distinguished Catholic scholar 
from Europe in these words: “I sup- 
pose you'll attend the church of that 
bigot at St. Patrick’s!” Thank God 
this attitude has rarely obtained at 
genuinely first-rate universities and 
is now, I trust, confined to back- 
water citadels of Blanshardism. 


| CANNOT for the life of me imagine 
even the hardy 
David “Christopher” 
Goliath of 
puses | 


most zealous 
the 
the cam- 
His 
influence,” to change 
the metaphor, works alone even for 
the most valiant. I am most skepti- 
cal when 


and 
slaying 
secularism on 
have known 


of Christian 


“leaven 


Professor Delaunay re- 
ports that “Catholic suggestion” has 
been responsible for altering cur- 
ricula in What did 
our secular academicians do? Ap- 
prove a course or two in religion of- 


“some cases.” 


fered by a harassed Newman chap- 
lain? God bless all Catholic profes- 
sors and Newmanites who lead their 
colleagues in an alien world to see 
that obscurantism and ignorance 
are not marks of the Church! I re- 
gret to say their name is not Legion, 
but the Devil of Secularism is 
Finally, | cannot feel that I have 
discharged my full duty as defender 
of the Catholic college without chid- 
ing Professor Delaunay for his per- 
haps unintentionally slanderous in- 
sinuations against our’ students 
whom he describes as paying lip- 


service and practicing hypocrisy 
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and conformity. (In contrast, of 
course, to their “free,” “frank,” and 
“furious” 
puses! ) 


peers on secular cam- 
It is, I must confess, not 
sasy to play the devil’s advocate for 
youngsters who continue to resist, 
as they did in my own college days, 
our seductive invitations to learn- 
ing. Resistance of this kind and the 
prevailing illiteracy of American 
students are by no means confined 
to Catholic college campuses, Per- 
haps we do have more than our fair 
share of the “docile,” but the “Bab- 
bitts of tomorrow,” like the Babbitts 
of the 1920's, are likely to be less 
numerous where the social teach- 
ings of our Lord and the Church 
have a chance to do their work. 

Catholic graduates still 
have a long way to go in electing 
the life of scholarship. It takes more 
than two generations of college 
graduates to allow the descendants 
of disinherited exiles to catch up 
with the great grandsons of Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Columbia and 
Princeton. The failure of Catholies 
in general and of Catholic college 
graduates in particular to choose 
careers in research is, | am con- 
vinced, as much a matter of lack of 
family background as it is of our 
educational deficiencies. This opin- 
ion was the theme of Dean Hugh 
Stott Taylor's address before Delta 
Epsilon Sigma, national Catholic 
honor society, at Atlantic City in 
April, 1955, 


college 


Ow students may exaggerate at 
times the natural reverence we have 
for priests and think that Rome has 
spoken on a mooted question such 
as the moral orthodoxy of Graham 
Greene when it is really only good 


Father 
Pious 


Xavier 
Mary 
throw 


Francis 
Sister 
sometimes 


O'Brien. 
Gregory may 
too much holy 
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water around the classroom along 
with her professional dignity. Aca- 
demic dogmatism is no more palat- 
able from secular pundits whose 
ipse dixils may be more dangerously 
offensive and stultifying to the im- 
pressionable young minds at State 
U. than the “Father-knows-best” 
approach at St. Timothy’s. A secu- 
lar college journal a few years ago 
satirized the secular “authoritar- 
ianism” in these verses: 

“Professor Windbag, Ph.D., 
Astounds each freshman class, 
With 1920 heresy, 

That shocks each lad and lass, 
Into a most profound respect 
For his prodigious intellect.” 
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I, is too bad that space and my 
intention do not permit me to re- 
port at some length on a new breed 
of Catholic college teachers, lay and 
religious, who have been quietly al 
work on our campuses, having 
learned some lessons (and ac- 
quired a respectable number of 
Ph.D.’s) from the children of this 
world. Give them time, Professor, 
and please stop enticing us profes- 
sors and our most promising stu- 
dents away from the one place 
where they may in response to 
Christopher Dawson’s challenge 
“recover-lost contacts—-and restore 
contact between religion and mod- 
ern society.” 


Incident at Carcassonne 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


Pune little boys of Carcassonne 
ire playing on its wall. 

Past barbican and gate they run 
Into the castle walls; 

Its lowers in the setting sun 
ire ringing with their calls, 
From battlements | lean to hear 
Their shouts of boyish glee. 
Besieging Arab? Chevalier? 
What are they meant to be? 
Borne on the wind in accents clear: 
“"Opalong Cassidee!” 








| rr NAUER FOLK in her stimu- 
lating article “Modern Verse: Not 
Blank but Not Free,” appearing in 
the September, 1955, issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp, states with abso- 
lute truth that “modern poetry is 
a fact,” a statement with which no 
intelligent person can quarrel. And 
since modern poetry is a fact and, 
therefore, a force for either good or 
evil, and is so controversial, it cer- 
tainly deserves the painstaking in- 
quiry and serious attention Mrs. 
Folk pays to it. 

But there is one very odd thing 
about her article that cannot be 
ignored. It shares a quality common 
to most apologies for modern po- 
etry. She insists that modern poetry 
is worth the time and effort and 
study and thought that readers 
have to devote to it in order to cull 
anything at all out of it, but she 
fails to tell us why. 

On the other hand, as she herself 


ruefully admits, the critics of mod- 
ern poetry, including such world- 
famous authors as Upton Sinclair 
and Lord Dunsany, are quite spe- 
cific as to what they find it lacks. 
According to Mrs. Folk, Upton Sin- 
clair finds it to be without beauty, 
wisdom, or even sense. It seems to 
me that if the apologists for modern 
poetry are to defend it effectively 
they must be as specific in a posi- 
tive sense as to its virtues, as the 
critics are in a negative sense as to 
its deficiencies. Yet, at the very 
moment when you feel that Mrs. 
Folk is on the verge of revealing 
something really momentous and 
informative that will disclose to you 
the full value of modern poetry, she 
says only that modern poetry, for 
those willing to offer reading, re- 
reading, and on occasion, research, 
can give them a “shared experi- 
ence.” That may be quite true, and 
I am willing to concede it. But, like 
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most apologists for modern poetry, 
she quite deftly avoids the real is- 
sue, despite the fact that it is so 
simple and self-evident. She fails to 
tell us whether this “shared experi- 
ence” is something actually of great 
value. And that is the real crux of 
the whole problem of modern 
poetry. 


ven: intelligent person, having to 
pay a price for anything, invariably 
calculates the cost 
so much time and thought and effort 
and study into 
order to get a “shared experience,” 


If we must put 


modern poetry m 


we naturally want to know 
thing. 
really worth the price? 

I, personally, do not think it is 
And I have quite definite reasons for 
my opinion. But to judge anything, 


you must have a standard, and my 


one 
Is this “shared experience” 


standard, while perhaps old-fash 
ioned and outmoded is, I think, the 
standard by which most readers of 
poetry judge it. I expect poetry, if 
it is to rise at all above mere verse, 
and 
complishment, to communicate the 
noblest thoughts and the most ex- 
alted emotions that humanity, in a 
given time and place, is capable of 
experiencing. This 
viously, includes such qualities as 
wisdom, beauty, and sense. And it 
is by this standard that I judge 
modern poetry and find it lacking 


to have only one aim one ac- 


standard, ob- 


Mus FoLK makes a great to-do in 
her article about the poet’s search 


for “myth 
Kimon 
Brinnin 


She quotes an essay by 
Friar and John Maleolm 
called “Myth and Meta- 
physics.” And she ends up by say- 
ing that “ ‘Myths’ defined as 
projected dreams of the deep sub- 
conscious of a race, expressing the 
needs, fears, wishes, and aspirations 
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of a people.” And she goes ahead to 
add that “. there 
steady departure from a centralized 
myth and that “the 
poets of all ages have striven by one 
means or another, to arrive at some 
system of evaluation that would re- 
place the dying religious mythology 
of Christianity.” 


has been a 


greater 


y ae is, in itself, a very startling 
statement, implying, as it does that 
Christianity is on its deathbed, and 
it sounds very complex and impor- 
tant and significant, and it is, the 
way Kimon Friar and John Malcolm 
Brinnin and Mrs. Folk have said it 
But while important and significant, 
it need not be complex. Indeed it 
not only can be but is very simple, 
for what they are really trying to say 
in the involved jargon of psycho- 
analysis is that up until now poetry 
has always been romantic, whereas 
modern poetry attempts to be real- 
istic. 

That, of course, is exactly where 
the whole trouble lies, because it is 
a contradiction in terms, 
poetry, as such, simply cannot be 
that it deals 
only with what the eye can see, the 
finger touch, the seale weigh, and 
the yardstick measure. And it is 
because of this contradiction in 
terms that the modern poet is com- 
pelled to be obscure. He has some- 
thing terrible to hide. He dare not 
let his reader know that he has 
stripped himself of romance, of 
emotion and imaginative grace, of 
heroes, giants, and saints, and that 
he is, in fact, not writing poetry at 


since 


merely realistic, in 





Is the modern poet pitifully afraid of life, 
desperately afraid of involvement in human 
destiny? Welford Inge claims that the long 
suffering public is beginning to demand of 
the modern poet songs of heroism and cour- 
age rather than the thin piping of self-pity 
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all, but like the chemist is only as- 
siduously observing the material 
phenomena of life in a vacuum, 
while attempting to analyze them. 
That is the modern poet's first 
fear, that he be found out, and it is 
always with him. And so he must 
be obscure in order to hide this 
guilty evidence, lest, recognizing his 
spiritual and emotional poverty, the 
reading public turn from him with 
repugnance and finality. 


H.; other fears are both greater 
and more personal. He is, for one 
thing, and pitifully 
afraid of life. Instead of rushing to- 
ward life, embracing, and exalting it 
through his own love and compas- 


desperately 


sion and comprehension, he recoils 
from it, terrified by its disconcerting 
complexity and the insistence of its 
demands, intimidated by its unre- 
lenting speed and urgency, unable 
even to glimpse its broad sweep and 
transfiguring grandeur. 

Naturally, being craven, he can- 
not be romantic. Romance makes 
multiple and stupendous demands 
upon its practitioners. Romance is 
only for the brave and daring. Ro- 
mance refuses to see only insignifi- 
cance and woe in the isolated detail: 
instead it relates the detail to the 
human heart and mind and then to 
the whole of existence, catches the 
echo of its meaning out of the silent 
past and projects that meaning into 
the unfolding future and, lifting 
the isolated detail out of its loneli- 
ness, transforms it into the glory of 
universal import and meaning 


a the brave and the daring, 
face to face with the confusion of 
complexity, can bear to acknow- 
ledge and submit to the eternal and 
ennobling and serenity of 
Only the brave 


order 
the supernatural 
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and the daring can bear to admit 
the existence of heroes and giants 
and saints. Only the brave and the 
daring can bear to accept the evi- 
dence of things unseen. From the 
romantic, the supernatural, and the 
evidence of things unseen, the mod- 
ern poet shrinks in terror. And for 
a very understandable motive. Ro- 
mance suggests that man must be 
more than he perhaps thinks he is. 
This suggests a soul. The soul sug- 
gests the supernatural. The super- 
natural suggests God. And_ the 
modern poet knows that God some- 
times asks His children to rise oul 
of their mediocrity and self-interest, 
above their confusion and fear and 
doubt, and be heroes and giants and 
saints. And the modern poet has no 
disposition for any of this. 

To be a hero, a giant, or a saint, 
the modern poet must accept per- 
sonal involvement with human 
destiny and personal responsibility 
for his part in it. Having done this, 
he must go still further and sub- 
merge his personal will into the 
greater will of God and, forgetting 
himself, concentrate 
other selves 


entirely on 
Moreover, on occasion, 
he must yield his own mere human 
reason to divine forces and powers, 
far more exalted and 
comprehensible 


much less 


‘Tun is a sacrifice of such magni- 
tude the modern poet cannot even 
bear to contemplate it. He is pri- 
marily and constantly absorbed in 
himself, in his own desires, his own 
frustrations, his own Weltschmerr. 
He cannot yield his will to God be- 
cause in his own sight, his will is 
all that gives him individuality and 
significance. And he certainly can- 
not vield his reason to God, for he 
has a peculiar, compulsive, and 
abiding adoration for his own mere 
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fallible human reason. He places 
upon it the highest possible evalua- 
tion. He cannot bear to think that 
in comparison with the omniscience 
of God, his own reason is at best 
only a tenuous, unstable, and fre- 
quently entirely unreliable instru- 
ment. Afraid of the demands and 
responsibilities that divine revela- 
tion places upon him, he rushes to 
place his human reason, his own 
private revelation, upon the altar 
and fall down in worship before it. 

But human reason can only ac- 
cept the evidence of things seen 
and so it sternly circumscribes the 
modern poet and leaves him but the 
realm of matter, which is, obviously, 
the realm of the realistic, to explore 
and experience and discuss in 
poetry. His only concern can there- 
fore be, as Mrs. Folk so vividly puts 
it, but “the fragments of our own 
civilization.” And fragments they 
are, since the true reality must 
necessarily include the soul and all 
the responsibilities, both individual 
and social, that God places upon 
mankind. 


|, connote disorder, and 
so the modern poet, in complete con- 
tradistinction to the romantic poet, 
is, above all else, the poet of dis- 
order, And this, quite naturally, in- 
fluences and explains his choice of 
form and style, or rather his com- 


plete lack of both. Other people 
and their experiences and, perhaps, 
the lessons they have learned from 
them, mean nothing to him. His 
only interest is himself. He has, 
therefore, no interest in the past. 
He does not care that through the 
long, arduous ages, countless poets 
and poetasters have struggled with 
thought and language and syntax 
and diction in order to hew clarity 
and simplicity out of the stubborn 
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rock of density and confusion. He 
looks on himself as an isolated con- 
sciousness caught in an isolated mo- 
ment of time. He is positive that his 
individual reason must always be 
the final arbiter. 

And so, listening to his reason, 
he assumes that the fragment can 
best be presented through the frag- 
mentary and, consequently, instead 
of clarity and simplicity, he tries for 
“shifts of tone, for ironic under- 
statement, for suggestion rather 
than direct statement” and, of 
course, for the word “dissociated” 
completely from its meaning, ac- 
cording to Cleanth Brooks, another 
critic of whom Mrs. Folk seems to 
think quite highly. This, inevitably, 
adds only further murk to his al- 
ready well-nigh impenetrable ob- 
scurity. 


‘ 
Pasenunrs, however, suggest even 
more than disorder, and in this the 
modern poet reveals even more fully 
his spiritual cowardice and selfish- 
ness. Fragments speak of disinte- 
gration. Disintegration speaks of 
death. And in death, finding the 
great enemy, the final end, the bit- 
terest of irony, the modern poet also 
finds the very core and substance 
of his work. His preoccupation with 
disintegration makes it so, death 
being, as it were, the final, the con- 
summate disintegration, the mo- 
ment when the synthesis of life, the 
strange and wonderful and awe- 
compelling synthesis of soul and 
body, yielding to disunity, divides 
the soul and body, and commits the 
body up to ultimate dissolution. 
Limited by his own self-imposed 
strictures, devoted to disintegration, 
the modern poet finds the epitome 
of all his materialistic preoccupa- 
tion in the corruption of death. 
Afraid to sing of life and the syn- 
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thesis of life, the modern poet 
choses to sing of death and the dis- 
integration of death, of the incon- 
sequential fragments death leaves 
behind. He is fascinated by the 
cemetery, marking fretfully the ap- 
pearance of each new tombstone, 
and wondering dolefully just how 
soon the appearance of his own will 
write “finis” to his own introverted 
and frightened life. 

Quite naturally his constant 
plaint must always be, once you 
spend the time and trouble and ef- 
fort necessary to discover it, that all 
mankind is born to suffer and to 
die. He is not interested in learn- 
ing how to suffer and die bravely, 
gloriously, like a man foreed by 
his high calling to be more than a 
man, to be indeed, a hero, a giant, 
or a saint. 

Invariably the “shared experi- 
ence” he has to offer reeks almost 
offensively of the charnel house 
And his “fragments” consist inevi- 
tably of either a disgusting queru- 
lous self-pity or of a kind of crude 
and pathetic bravado that seems to 
whisper, “Not daring to live bravely 
and gloriously, I shall examine my 
insignificance and woe.” It is only 
natural that, believing himself to be 
an isolated consciousness caught in 
an isolated moment of time, ignor- 
ing the past, denying the future, he 
lives disjointedly 
tarily 


and fragmen- 


Tx modern poet has yet another 
fear, the fear of emotion. Perhaps 
more involved with his inner con- 
fusion and doubts than any man in 
history, the modern poet seems ter- 
rified to feel, let alone to use that 
feeling to create the romantic syn- 
thesis of all true poetry. The mod- 
ern poet probes and dissects and 
analyzes. Never content to experi- 
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ence elation, he must say, “I feel 
elated because—” as if by the very 
act of analysis he can dispel the 
power created and afforded by 
emotion. This is true because in- 
stinctively he knows, not always 
articulately and consciously but 
sometimes vaguely and subcon- 
sciously, that if ideas, thought, the 
thinking process be the great cre- 
ative literary source, then emotion 
is the great compelling force. 


a] 

‘Tm modern poet, himself having 
faced war, himself knowing its hor- 
ror and destruction, himself con- 
stantly aware of the possibility of 
another global war with even more 
horror and destruction, knows that 
until emotion be aroused in the 
mass and directed for and some- 
times by the mass, war with all its 
horror and destruction is impos- 
sible. The modern poet sees in emo- 
tion a world-wide force that can be 
turned upon him in obliterating 
fury. And he recognizes emotion 
for what it is, the true powerhouse 
of human existence and, having al- 
ready seen and sometimes experi- 
enced the mad destruction it can 
wreak, draws back afraid and, 
foreed to admit the presence of emo- 
tion, seeks to hide it in a secret 
language and symbology of his own; 
or, able, somehow to deny emotion, 
out with Millay, “Euclid 
alone has looked on Beauty bare,” 
and then tries fruitlessly himself 
to depict this stark land of total 
abstraction. 

And abstraction it is, without 
validity or reality, either naturally 
or supernaturally. For natural life 
contains man, and supernatural life 
contains man. And man, whatever 
we may think about it, however we 
may feel about it, is an emotional 
creature. 


cries 
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So the modern poet, like the 
craven Pilate, washes his hands of 
all the responsibility that has been 
thrust upon him. He refuses to deal 
with emotion, it is too powerful, too 
dangerous, and he 
words from their meaning and 
otherwise hides and distorts and 
obscures so that he may not be held 
accountable for arousing so poten- 
tially dangerous a force in his read- 
ers. 


“dissociates” 


rn wonder then that Upton 
Sinclair finds modern poetry devoid 
of wisdom, beauty, and even sense. 
They do not exist in self-pity and 
misery and pettiness and futility. 
They do not exist in the decompos- 
ing body in the grave. They belong 
to life. They belong to the imper- 
ishable soul, recognizing and 
cepting individual 


ac- 


and social re- 


sponsibility, related by the act of 
creation not only to God but to all 


His other creatures. And they be- 
long to courage, the kind of courage 
that produces heroes, giants, and 
saints, even when the original ma- 
terial seems most inadequate 
unlikely. 


and 
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Once again Mrs. Folk is right, 
there is a significant trend in public 
opinion on the subject of modern 
poetry. For a long while the modern 
poet, deviously exploiting snob ap- 
peal, managed to convince some 
readers that because his poetry was 
difficult to read and understand il 
must therefore necessarily possess 
some great “literary treasure.” But 
the public is no longer hoodwinked 
by snob appeal. The strange and 
the baffling, through familiarity, 
have become commonplace and 
shopworn. And the long-suffering 
public, taking another long clear 
look at modern poetry, begins at 
last to distinguish the evidence of 
death and decay it bears within it, 
to hear the thin piping of self-pity 
and irresponsibility, to sense, in- 
tuitively, the message of despair 
The public is no longer interested 
in a small tombstone, firmly bedded 
in matter, and bearing on its face 
the forlorn legend, “All is misery, 
all is woe.” The public once again 
is beginning to demand life, to 
search for courage and the inspira- 
tion of courage, to seek out heroes 
and giants and saints. 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I; is often said that two things stand between people of good-will in the 
modern world and their acceptance of the Catholic faith. These are the 
Church's teaching about the indissolubility of marriage and its condemna- 
tion of artificial birth-control 

The generalization, like all generalizations, is far too sweeping. Neither 
difficulty, for example, prevents thousands of Anglicans who know us very 
well from becoming Catholics, and ignorance about the Church or preju- 
dice against it keeps millions out whose conditions of life are not such 
as to make these particular factors diriment impediments to conversion 
Nevertheless there is a good deal of sense in the generalization. It is true 
that more and more people who might naturally be interested in a Church 
they often admire and alone take seriously as institutional religion today 
are afraid of the idea of marriage with no reiease possible. And far more, 
we do not doubt, find it impossible to consider either an unplanned family 
or planning through abstinence or the apparently uncertain and unsatis 
factory means which the Church allows. 


I. may be that this latter difficulty could decrease. There has been con 
siderable progress in working out the effectiveness of legitimate means of 
spacing the family, and the Church’s positive teaching on the subject can 
he more and more easily seen to harmonize the ends of marriage with 
prevalent conditions of living and housing in these days. Unfortunately, 
the spread of the Pope’s messages on this subject and of technical know 
ledge and advice has been slow even among Catholics themselves, let alone 
those who might become Catholics. In this country, for example, Catholic 
experts, medical and priestly, have openly deplored the lack of Catholi: 
marriage advisory centers and clinics whose absence too often means 
unhappy Catholic marriages and the widespread resort to contraceptives 
with all that means in the loss of spiritual health 

But what about the indissolubility of marriage and the exclusion, 
therefore, of divorce? Well, an official voice has just been raised in Britain 
which is as heartening as it is surprising. It is the voice of some members 
of the Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce which was appointed 
in 1951 to advise the Government on reform in this subject. 
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“There are some of us,” the Re- 
port says, “who think that if this 
tendency of seeking in ever easier 
divorce the solution to marriage dif- 
ficulties continues unchecked, it 
may become necessary to consider 
whether the community as a whole 
would not be happier and more 
stable if it abolished divorce alto- 
gether and accepted the individual 
hardships that this would entail.” 
And 


is checked, there is a real danger 


again: “Unless this tendency 
that the conception of marriage as a 
life-long union of one man with one 
woman may be abandoned.” 

In other secular 
Commissioners, asked to report not 
on the basis of religious faiths but 
on the basis of natural 


words, these 


social sta- 
bility in a modern, a-religious com 
munity, are saying that if things go 
on as they are doing the only alter- 
natives will be either indissoluble 
marriage and no divorce, or mar- 
riage as no more than a temporary 
partnership, breakable by both 
parties at will or, to put it more 
simply, no marriage at all, with all 
that that means. 

Ta judgment seems almost out of 
this modern world of ours which for 
so long has steadily supported the 
right to ever easier divorce as the 
sign of social enlightenment. This 
very Commission was set up as the 
result of parliamentary debate in a 
Bill initiated by the Labor member, 
Mrs. Eirene White. That Bill 
pressed for a new divorce law which 
would allow divorce by consent if 
the parties have lived together for at 
least seven years and agree to end 
their partnership together. In the 
Commons the reading for 
this proposal was carried by 131 
votes to 60. The Labor government 
of the day dealt with the situation 


second 
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by appointing the Royal Commis- 
sion. 

I think it was generally expected 
that while there would not be una- 
nimity in support of Mrs. White's 
proposal, any Royal Commission 
would at least have a majority in 
favor of some form of divorce by 
consent. In general, too, the ma- 
jority report would support pro- 
posals for easing and “rationaliz- 
ing” divorce as the natural and 
inevitable solution of the wide- 
spread contemporary breakdown of 
marriage. An enormous amount of 
propaganda had been made in sup- 
port of a fresh mentality toward 
divorce, 

It is true that in the actual report 
10 of the signatories do support Mrs 
White’s proposal, but 9 oppose it. 
A sort of casting volte—there were 
19 signatories was given in favor 
of divorce by consent under much 
more stringent conditions than in 
Mrs. White’s Bill, and added that if 
this were not accepted the signatory 
was in favor of retaining the present 
law that matrimonial offense must 
constitute the ground for divorce 


B. T apart from this relatively sat- 
isfactory result, the Report as a 
whole seems to mark really fresh 
thinking about the whole contempo- 
rary problem of marriage and di- 





Michael de la Bedoyere discusses the con- 
temporary problem of marriage and divorce 
as it has been approached in Great Britain 
by a Royal Commission appointed to advise 
this matter. He see; 
grounds for hope in that this Commission 
has advanced a number of constructive pro 
posals for remedying the situation for the 
sake of society itself and human happiness 
In the last analysis, however, we must face 
the truth, says Mr. de la Bedoyere, that the 
sanction of religious faith and obligation is 
the one secure defense of marriage as a 
social institution. 


the Government on 
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vorce—thinking that comes nearer 
to traditional Christian teaching 
and advice on the subject. It cer- 
tainly very 


strongly suggests that 


the time has come or 


is coming 
when the practical limit of easing 
divorce reached if the 
body-politic is to remain healthy 
and that efforts should be bent 
ways and of mar- 
riages rather than on how to close 
the 
marriage seems to have escaped 

They toward 
constructive proposals by a study of 
the divorce figures which have 
risen from 5,368 in 1937 to 29,671 in 
1954. Allowing for all the 
for expecting the figures to rise such 
as conditions of living, free legal aid 
and the like, they are satisfied that 
marriages are breaking down today 
which would have held together in 
the past. This they regard as a na 


has been 


on 
means 


saving 


the doors when marriage as a 


are moved these 


reasons 


tionally and socially very disquiet 


ing fact since there are many rea 
should 
more easily endure than in the past 
Marriages are more 
freely entered into, a choice of part- 
ners 


sons why marriages today 
themselves 


is wider, much poverty is 
eliminated and family planning is 
virtually universal. Is a modern 
State to be content to see the growth 
of divorce with all it the 
way of social dislocation and injury 
to the younger generation continue 
indefinitely or is it to take measures 
to put the brake on this social evil? 
And if so, how? 

Despite the split vote about the 
highly dangerous precedent for di 
vorce by consent, the Report 
swers the first question by saying 


means in 


an 


that the brake must be put on; and 
it answers the second by secondary 
which the Catholie and 
defenders of indissoluble 
marriage have long been advocating 


remedies 
Anglican 
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H iGH up on the list is the organi- 
zation of training for marriage, and 
the work of the Catholic Marriage 
Advisory Council is commended to- 
vether with other similar bodies. 
Such the Report recom- 
mends, should be better supported 
and local authorities should do more 
tlons 


bodies, 


the same line 

\ very interesting and important 
point is made in the Report's con- 
cern about “the wider spread of 
knowledge in matters of sex | which 
is of great value, but may have pro- 
duced in the popular mind an undue 
emphasis on the overriding impor- 
tance of a satisfactory sex relation- 
ship without a similar emphasis on 
the other stable and enduring fac 
of lasting marriage.” 

It was not within the Report's 
terms of reference to pursue the im- 


tors 


plications of this view, but it is evi- 
dently Nine-tenths of 
life’s today di 
rectly indirectly on sex, and the 
subject comes into the picture ex- 
tremely early in the lives of chil- 
Yet isolated and focused in 
this way sex is of its very nature a 
vivgantic frustration. It is a frustra 
tion insofar as it is an ever present 
tease in people’s minds and for the 
most part it is a frustration when 


far-reaching 


distraction turns 


or 


dren 


it is indulged in simply for its own 
ike. Only when sex finds its proper 
place as a primary factor in the 
much wider relationship of mat 
riage and as a very secondary factor 
(for we cannot split our single pet 
entirely watertight 
compartments) in the graces of liv- 
ing does it cease to be a frustration 
and an Bul 
who consistently preaches this to- 
day save Catholics and traditional. 
Journalism, publicity, adver 
lising, much literature conspire to 


sonalities into 


become enrichment 


ists? 


keep sex at the center of interest 
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The Commissioners speak of 
“new ideals still in the process of 
formation,” and they are right to 
see their hope in this. But the new 
ideals can only be the old ideals, 
preached by Christianity (as op- 
posed to old social conventions such 
as “the marriage market” and ab- 
solute parental control over “fam- 
ily” marriages), and applied to the 
new conditions ef living. 


‘Ta Commissioners strongly criti- 
cize, too, the habit of taking mar- 
riage less seriously today than for- 
merly. “The result of this outlook 
is that there is less disposition to 
difficulties and put up 
with the rubs of daily life and, in 
consequence, there is an increasing 
disposition to regard divorce not as 
the last resort, but as the obvious 
way out when things begin to go 
wrong.” 

How 


overcome 


But wonders 
whether the cures suggested for this 
state of alfairs are adequate to the 
disease. “The remedy for marriage 
failure,” the Commissioners say, lies 
“in fostering in the individual the 
will to do his duty by the commu- 
nity; in strengthening his resolution 
to make marriage a union for life 
in. ineuleating a proper sense of re 
sponsibility toward his children. 
These objectives can only be 
achieved by education in the widest 
sense, by specific instruction before 
marriage, and by providing facili- 
ties for guidance after marriage 
and for conciliation if breakdown 
threatens 

Surely we shall have to ask our- 
selves how far these purely natural 
remedies will take us. Is a sense of 
duty to the community ever going to 
weigh against the fact of prolonged 
unhappiness and frustration § in 
” The individual is ready 


. ' 
true one 


marriage 
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lo sacrifice himself for the commu- 
nity under the impetus of a quasi- 
religious emotion, mingled with 
fear, which furnishes. He is 
willing to sacrifice himself up to a 
point when he sees clearly that if he 
does not he will personally suffer 
greatly together with the commu- 
nity. But he will rarely sacrifice 
what he feels to be the essence of 
his own happiness for the abstract 
duty of being a good citizen. 

Training him to see marriage as 
a life-long partnership is certainly 
valuable so far as it goes. But this 
training to be effective needs con- 
linuity over more than one genera- 
tion. It has to be imparted to chil- 
dren and from them, as parents, to 
another generation of children be- 
fore it can become a tradition. It is 
tradition (apart from religion) 
which is effective in directing social 
behavior—-and only so long as tra- 
dition is respected. Today so much 
of life is consciously anti-traditional 
that it is hard to rest great hopes 
in this process. 

Responsibility toward children is 
indeed a most valuable factor, and 
it probably accounts for more suc- 
cess in modern marriage than does 
anything else. But of its nature it 
is temporary. Children, especially 
in small families, only directly af- 
fect a short portion of most mar- 
and anyway the State can 
provide so amply for children of 
broken families that the pressure of 
this motive in many cases quickly 
lifts. Only where children have 
proved constructively a _ binding 
factor between husband and wife 
are they likely to be binding factors 
for life. 


war 


riages, 


vwenriy we can happily reckon 
on the great truth that even today 
the vast majority of marriages en- 
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dure because of the personal rela- 
tionship of the partners toward one 
another. How far the factors of be- 
ing in love, loving, building up an 
affectionate relationship, sheer 
habit contribute to permanence may 
be discussed, but they are, one way 
or the other, the secret of happy 
marriages, and love for the children 
powerfully cements whatever con- 
structive relationship obtains in any 
given marriage and at any given 
time during the life of the marriage 
partnership. 

But on the fringe of the success- 
fully married there is a widening 
area of unsuccessful and problem 
inarriages, and this in its turn tends 
to inject poison into the healthy 
center—poison which has to be re- 
sisted if the rot is not to make head- 
way. The great question is how to 
keep that fringe limited in its area 
and how to diminish it? On the 
purely natural plane, the only thing 
that seems to have worked is tradi- 
tion. And it is precisely this tradi- 
tion which has been persistently at- 
lacked in modern times. 

In other words, the real answer 
has to be looked for on the religious 
and religio-moral plane. The Cath- 
olic Church teaches the indissolu- 
bility of true marriage, and as 
Catholics we know that this is God’s 
universal law. But in other reli- 


vions and even within Christianity 
different views about marriage are 
taught and sincerely held in con- 


In all these cases there is 
au moral imperative that transcends 
positive law, tradition, habit, taste. 
It is an obligation that comes from 
above man and society. And it is 
hard to see how, without the recog- 
nition of such an absolute obliga- 
tion, it will ever be possible to keep 
the marriage institution solid and 
prevent marriage failures (not to 


science, 


141 
mention the secularism of the 
times) from infecting more or less 
the core of naturally successful 
marriages, 

Even as things are it is difficult 
enough to prevent a goodly number 
of Christian marriages from drift- 
ing on to the rocks. Even good 
Catholic marriages can slide into 
separations or into that mockery of 
marriage which is the forced, bitter 
partnership of men and women who 
outwardly live together, yet live in 
frustration and even silent hate 
How much could be written about 
the cold war in marriage! 


Tue Royal Commission has cer- 
tainly done much—done far more 
than one had a right to expect—to 
try to arrest the drift toward the 
ever-wider breakdown of modern 
inarriage in a great modern nation. 
It has listed a large number of con- 
structive proposals for remedying 
the situation. This may prove to be 
one of the most hopeful signs that 
times are changing and that the 
Western world is becoming at last 
conscious that the trends of the past 
must begin to be reversed for the 
sake of society itself and human 
happiness. 

But can we as Catholics really feel 
that the hope will prove successful 
so long as the religious categorical 
imperative about the meaning and 
duty of marriage is not brought into 
the question? The Commissioners 
who can even foresee that the end- 
ing of divorce itself may become so- 
cially preferable to the present drift 
may be nearer to the truth than they 
recognize. But sooner or later we 
shall have, as a society, to face the 
real truth that the sanction of reli- 
gious faith and obligation is the one 
secure defense of marriage as a so- 
cial institution. 
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BY Robert 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH is 
Alfred Hiteheock’s remake of a spy 
piece he first turned out in 1935 and 
thing it is, too, that he has 
gone back to the sort of thing 
like no one Mr. Hitch 
cock knows precisely how to capitalize 
on the most sinister characters, all of 
them very bland and innocent-looking 
but up to the most outrageous skull 
duggery, to set your flesh atremble 
Since the plot of this one is an almost 
classic example of the perfect thriller 

i young American couple with their 
young son become involved in a plot 
to assassinate a foreign diplomat in the 
midst of a concert in Albert Hall—it 
tands up well to the slight moderniza 
tion which Hitchcock has effected in 
the name of VistaVision and 
shooting. 

If there is 
Van Who 
be that the 
ting started while the 
the couple with their son is coagulat 
ing. After the boy is kidnaped, 
ever, and the parents are in a constant 
panic over how to get him back with 
out the aid of Scotland Yard, the pic 
ture snaps up and never lets down until 


“ good 
finally 


he does else. 


location 
about The 
Much, it would 
trifle poky get 
relationship of 


any complaint 
Knew Too 
story is a 


how 


the smashing climax, 
James Stewart and Doris Day are 
the distraught travelers and she, espe 


cially, dives a surprisingly moving pe! 
formance minus the customary musical 


backdrops which we associate with 
her Bernard Miles and Brenda de 
Banzie are the mild-mannered men 
ices, and Daniel Gelin is suave as a 


Frenchman whose slaying in a Marra 
kesch bazaar spurs the whole espion- 
age ring into frenzied activity 

Since the field of the has 


spy story 


Kass 


been relatively untouched of late, it is 
even more agreeable to find Mr. Hitch 
cock poking around the ashes and get 
ting it in working order again. His is a 
fascinating world where the incredible 
suddenly becomes dreadfully real be 
cause of his gift for characterization; 
it is a milieu packed with suspense 
because he is a master trickster who 
knows the value of stunning his audi 
ence visually along with every twist 
of plot.— Paramount. 


rHE BIRDS AND THE 
remake 


BEES is 
, but not a very good one, 


also a 


espe 


cially if one remembers the hilarity of 
the original, The Lady Eve, which was 
farce of the highest order A wealthy 


none-to-bright young socialite is 
taken in by a group of shipboard gam 
blers, a smooth operator and his 
daughter, but the girl falls in love with 
the boob and backs out of the 
When he finds out about 
past, he breaks off their 
and she, in a fury, is 
punish him in a way 
Hitchcock justice. 
Oddly enough, though 
almost identical with the 
effect is totally 


scheme. 
her spotty 
engagement 
determined to 


which would do 


the seript i 
original, the 
different. The Birds 
and the Bees is only intermittently 
amusing and the bubbling lines all fall 
with the impact of a sledge-hammer 
This is quite possibly because 
Gobel and Mitzi Gaynor are 
subtle comedians that Henry 
and Barbara Stanwyck were in 
ind because Norman Taurog the di 
rector, lacks the zany humor 
which Preston Sturges used to impart 


Georg 
not the 
Fonda 
1941, 


sense of 


to all his wacky comedies. Or maybe 
it is that wartime found us tense and 
jittery, ready to laugh at almost any 


FILM AND TV 


thing. But I don’t think so, because 

the story definitely has wonderful pos 

sibilities. Maybe the next time around 
Paramount. 


THE SWAN is so leisurely and well 
mannered that it seems at times like a 
movie made around 1930 or so when 
Hollywood was indulging madly in all 
sorts of mythical kingdom pieces about 
languid disdainful royal 
suitors, and romantic poets. The Swan 
finds Grace Kelly an_ unbelievably 
lovely lady of royal origins whose 
family arranges for her marriage with 
an eligible prince, Alec Guinness. In 
the background, though, there is a 
dark, moody, handsome young tutor 
whose heart blazes ardently for the 
unworldly heroine. Before she gets 
around to accepting her family’s 
choice, the princess falls in love with 
the tutor and her icy heart learns how 
to skip a beat or two. Class distinctions 
ultimately drive them apart but her 
hitter-sweet idyl with the dashing com 
moner prepared her to 
the responsibilities of love. 
Miss Kelly is so perfectly suited to 
her role that one suspects her employ 
ers dipped far down into a bushel of 
old scripts to find such a part which 
would parallel in several respects her 
off-screen activities. Mr. Guinness is 
very droll as the world-weary prince, 
and Louis Jourdan is properly flery 
and impetuous as the man who lives 
just beyond the fringe of her glittering, 


princesses, 


has assume 


artificial world. With Jessie Royce 
Landis, Estelle Winwood, Robert 
Coote, and Leo G. Carroll, they bring 


to life, ever so briefly, a wonderful, re 
mote, fairyland existence that is gone 
forever Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

CRIME IN THE STREETS is a stinging 
story of a young hoodlum has 
been locked up in a shell of bitterness 
resentment since he eight 
old. Projecting the animosity he 
feels toward his parents onto society 
in general, he is well on the way to the 
electric chair when a sympathetic so 
cial worker is spurred into action to 
prevent the boy from killing a man 
who has publicly humiliated him by 
slapping him squarely in the face. All 
of the action in this explosively-writ- 
ten picture takes place within a few 


who 


and was 


Veat 
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days and leads up to the ultimate mo- 
ment when the boy and two of his 
gang lure the victim into an alley and 
are about to run a knife into him. 

While a few of the explanations for 
the boy's anti-social attitude may be a 
bit over-simplified, the moral of the 
film is quite clear and poignant-——“the 
good kids are neglected, and the bad 
ones are lumped on the head”—thus 
tossing the blame for juvenile crime 
directly in the laps of adults. Any way 
you look at it, what Crime in the 
Streets has to say makes a lot of sense 
and adds up to a most unnerving melo 
drama. John Cassavetes, a TV actor 
new to films, is remarkably forceful as 
the hostile youth craving for any kind 
of attention at all from those around 
him, and James Whitmore is quietly 
persuasive as the social worker, a man 
who does more than just spout plati 
tudes. Virginia Gregg puts meaning 
into the part of the boy’s bewildered 
mother, and Sal Mineo and Mark Ky 
dell turn in good contrasting perform 
ances as two other types of present 
day roughneck. Crime in the Streets 
is the best picture of its kind since 
Dead End which was an awfully long 
time ago.—Allied Artists. 


CROWDED PARADISE is the first film 
to cast even a casual glance in the di 
rection of another contemporary prob 
lem the Puerto Rican population 
which is streaming into New York and 
other major American cities. Well 
meaning though it is in its approach 
and effective as are many of its pleas 
for giving the immigrants an oppor- 
tunity to integrate, Crowded Paradise 
flies off in so many different plot direc 
tions that it is quite often merely 
absurd. There is something or other 
about a psychopathic janitor and his 
blind wife which at first seems to tie 
in with the main plot involving a 
young Puerto Rican lad who comes up 
to New York to find a job and marry 
his flancée, whose family represents 
another kind of background—that of 
the Puerto Rican family that came here 
twenty years ago and has made the ad 
justment to American life. But the 
janitor suddenly goes berserk, eyeballs 
popping and all, and the action gets so 
fantastic that it distracts disastrously 
from the major issue. Still in all, for 
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even daring to examine, although 
erratically, a basic problem of today, 
Crowded Paradise deserves a look. 

Mario Alcalde convincingly comes to 
grips with the hero’s dilemma, but 
Nancy Kelly and Hume Cronyn, as the 
mis-matched couple, are hopelessly en- 
trapped in ill-defined roles. Tudor 
Pictures, 


THE LAST TEN DAYS is a shocking film 
in which the Germans try to give some 
explanation for the madness of Hitler- 
ism which they allowed to run ram- 
pant in their own country. As the title 
implies, the picture concentrates only 
on the last ten days of his life when, 
in a frenzy at the collapse of his 
“thousand-year empire,” he ruthlessly 
destroys those around him whom he 
suspects of deviation from his fanatical 
policies, and dooms tens of thousands 
of innocent Germans to a watery grave 
in the subways which he _ orders 
flooded in order to push back the ad- 
vancing Russians. This is a gripping 
study of a psychopath allowed to have 
his final hour of glory before he, too, 
takes the suicide’s way out. 

While the story does not always 
satisfactorily do what it sets out to 
explain how a whole nation could have 
succumbed to the megalomania of one 
man—it is nevertheless a brilliantly- 
conceived picture of degradation and 
disillusion which was catastrophic for 
Germany and the world. Although the 
plotting is fictional, the details are so 
accurate, so complete, so frightening 
that this seems like a newsreel. In his 
script, Erich Maria Remarque has in- 
cluded an idealistic young soldier em- 
bittered over the insane policy which 
the leaders of his country pursue when 
obviously their course is doomed. 
rhis, | suppose, is to represent the 
majority of the thinking people in 
Germany in the last years of a war 
when a noble surrender would have 
spared an incredible amount of de 
struction and suffering. 

G. W. Pabst directs 
Days with a_ chilly impersonality 
which makes what he is saying even 
more shattering. Albin Skoda captures 
perfectly all the nuances and shadings 
of a panic-stricken Hitler, and Oskar 
Werner is most sympathetic as the 
idealistic boy who is ultimately cut 


The Last Ten 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


hurtling 
Colum- 


the Nazi machine 
its own destruction. 


down by 
toward 
bia. 


THE PRICE OF FEAR is a small-scale 
suspense story in which Merle Oberon, 
an investment counselor, is perfectly 
willing to let Lex Barker, a sports- 
track manager, take the rap for a hit- 
and-run accident which was her doing. 
Since he is also being framed by an 
unscrupulous racketeer who wants to 
take over the track, Miss Oberon soon 
finds herself up to her bejeweled ea 
lobes in some extremely dirty double- 
dealing which can only result in Mr. 
Barker’s being polished off by the un- 
derworld. 

The plot of this one is pretty lurid 
but, once accepting its improbable 
foundations, you are whisked right 
along to the inevitably violent conclu- 
sion. The Price of Fear is one of those 
movies which demands a suspension 
of logic and one eye closed to the moral 
shortcomings of its principals. Miss 
Oberon is regally beautiful as the self 
ish heroine, a most unlikely type, and 
Mr. Barker is unusually good as the 
patsy in her plans.—-Universal-Inter- 
national. 


THE HARDER THEY FALL is a very 
tough, unflattering picture of the box- 
ing world, where, as this film says, il 
is indeed a rarity to find a fight which 
isn’t fixed and a promoter who isn’t 
crooked. The hero (Humphrey Bo- 
gart) is one of those cynical news- 
hawks who thinks he would do almost 
anything for money. In this frame of 
mind, he takes on the job of publiciz- 
ing a South American heavyweight! 
who looks terrific in the posters but 
couldn’t hold out for ten seconds 
against an experienced bantamweight. 
Several unscrupulous ringside types 
help Mr. Bogart sell Toro to the Ameri 
can public in a series of phony vic 
tories, but when the unsuspecting 
young man is ultimately sold out by his 
crooked manager, even Bogart’s stom 
ach turns a little sour and he decides 
to write a blistering exposé of the 
fight racket. 

This censorious film has much bite 
and sting to it and one does not im 
agine that the boxing commission wil! 
be exactly enthusiastic. Certainly | 
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cannot remember a motion picture 
which had a sharper ax to grind than 
this. Mr. Bogart is always in command 
of himself and he delivers another of 
his hard-bitten, underplayed charac- 
terizations. He is expertly aided by 
Jan Sterling as his conscience-stricken 
wife, Rod Steiger as the most vicious 
of all promoters, and Felice Orlandi 
as a smiling thug.—Columbia. 


GOODBYE, MY LADY is a heavily at- 
mospheric story of a Mississippi lad 
(Brandon de Wilde) and his grand- 
father (Walter Brennan) who find a 
Basenji hound in the swamps and 
train him to be a bird dog. In the end, 
the dog’s real owner turns up and takes 
the animal back with him, leaving the 
boy a bit more mature for his experi- 
ences in this world where “finder’s 
keepers” is not quite the rule. 

That is all there is to this agreeable 
story which may be a little too poky 
for some. However, William A. Well- 


man, a director most adept at conjur- 
ing up whatever sort of mood he is 
interested in creating, makes quite an 
electrifying place out of the rugged 
swampland and whittles a pair of very 


realistic people out of the boy and his 
lazy grandfather. You'll actually feel 
as if you’d gotten your feet wet in that 
swamp before the end of this off-beat 
little film.—Warner Brothers. 


THE BALLET OF ROMEO AND JULIET 
is a laborious interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy brought to the screen 
in dance terms by the Russians and 
starring their top-flight ballerina, 
Galina Ulanova. Since we don’t often 
have films from the Soviet Union, there 
is a certain novelty in seeing what 
technical advances they have made 
since their heyday in the silent era. 
The color is excellent in the outdoor 
sequences, somewhat greenish in the 
indoor sets. The costumes are properly 
ornate for the period and the sets are 
impressive enough, but the technique 
of the film and the style of ballet, the 
old Fokine-Petipa school, are far be- 
hind what we are accustomed to. 
While The Red Shoes was not classical 
but movie ballet, it was certainly more 
in tune with the tempo of a motion 
picture. 

What The Ballet of Romeo and Juliet 
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is striving to do belongs on the stage 
where the broad acting is not caught in 
close-up as it is in the film. In short, 
the subject is classic, the medium mod- 
ern and the clash between the two is 
unfortunate. 

Madame Ulanova is surprisingly 
agile for her years, but in the magni- 
fied proportions of the screen, she 
looks far too mature for Juliet and 
some of her kittenish antics are pretty 
silly in a lady of her age. She is, how- 
ever, a ballerina in the grand tradition 
and an accomplished — technician. 
Whatever appeal this Romeo and Ju 
liet has is for strict balletomanes. 
Moviegoers will find this production 
static, overlong, and definitely exhaust 
ing... Tohan Pictures. 


THE RACK, another movie with roots 
in TV, looks at a most provocative 
problem: how to prepare our fighting 
men to withstand the pressures put on 
their minds and spirits by Communist 
captors into whose hands they may 
fall. Physically, the film says, the 
American soldier is equal to any other 
but he is pitifully unready to hold out 
against the diabolical effects of “brain 
washing,” unable to counteract Red 
propaganda with a thorough know- 
ledge of Communist ideology which 
he can beat back with an unshakable 
faith in his country’s history and its 
present aims and policies. 

The hero who falters under these 
circumstances, who fails, in his own 
words, to meet his “moment of magnifi- 
cence,” is a lonely young Captain, 
many times decorated for bravery, who 
subconsciously feels rejected by a 
domineering father, himself a military 
man. During the hero’s court-martial 
for collaboration while in a Korean 
prison camp, the details of his un- 
happy childhood are brought out one 
by one, completing a picture of hid- 
den fears, anxieties, and frustrations 
which made him break down in iso- 
lation. 

After a rather lethargic start which 
indicates a padding of the script from 
a one-hour television show to a ninety- 
minute movie, The Rack picks up and 
builds carefully to a powerful dramatic 
climax. The final moment in the film 
is a plea for sending our men into 
service with a better psychological 
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background so that they will 
what they are fighting for. 
Paul Newman turns in a beautiful 
job as the agonized hero and Walter 
Pidgeon what is quite possibly 
the acting job of his lengthy career as 
his father. Wendell Corey is the prose- 
cuting attorney, Edmund O’Brien the 
defense counsel, and Lee Marvin a 
fellow-captive who did have the inner 
resources to sustain him in his im- 
prisonment._ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


know 


does 


ALEXANDER THE 
some, confusing 
elaborately produced in Spain with 
American technicians and an inter- 
national cast. However, all the Cinema- 
Scope photography, the lavish period 
sets and costumes, and the panoramic 
beauty of the Spanish countryside can- 
not for long disguise the fact that this 
is a jumbled, meandering film which 
loses its audience almost at the be- 
ginning. The first half-hour of this 
spectacle is as dull as a history lesson 
in which a babble of names—wars, 
actual personages, and political and 
military background— is hurled at the 
audience, By the time you get them 


GREAT is a 
historical 


tire- 
film, most 


straightened out, the thread of plot is 
hopelessly lost. 


The trouble with Robert Rossen’s 
film is that it does not entertain. It is 
all well and good to adhere as closely 
as possible to historical fact, but one 
can understand the omissions and 
slight distortions of truth which the 
films have to make in order to get an 
uninformed audience interested in the 
personal aspects of the character’s 
lives. And I fear that the average audi- 
ence is only grazingly familiar with 
the expolits of Philip of Macedonia, his 
conniving and ambitious wife, Olym- 
pias, and their son, Alexander, who 
was destined to conquer the known 
world. Mr. Rossen was apparently 
aware of this, too, but, instead of 
simplifying and editing here and 
there, he has concentrated too exten- 
sively on the background at the ex- 
pense of personal identification with 
his characters. As a_ result, Alez- 
ander the Great is a parade of mean- 
ingless battle scenes, lofty speeches, 
and very little characterization. 

Amid this welter of facts and figures, 
Richard Burton, Fredric March, Claire 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


Danielle Darrieux, 
Baker, and Barry Jones 

slightly more animated than the in- 
numerable marble statues which dot 


the landscape.—United Artists. 


Bloom, Stanley 


are only 


SERENADE is also awfully heavy going 
with a plot as turgid as Stella Dallas. 
This lethargic effort has to do with the 
romantic heartaches of a robust tenor 
(Mario Lanza) who falls so wildly in 
love with a fickle socialite (Joan Fon- 
taine) that he loses his voice when she 
runs out on him. Many, many, many 
arias later he finally finds renewed 
inspiration in a Mexican’ seforita 
(Sarita Montiel) who realizes that he, 
like Liberace, must share his talents 
with the world. Mario Lanza fans may 
melt away at this one, but I wouldn't 
take any bets.—Warner Brothers. 


* * - * 


ONCE again we came to Academy 
Award time and it would be wonder- 
fully refreshing to report that the Hol- 
lywood people had taken some giant 
steps since last year. But, alas, the 
proceedings in 1956 were as dull as be- 
fore and this brings up the question 
of why the general public has to be 
subjected to this form of TV torture at 
all. Just the week before, the televi- 
sion industry itself handed out its own 
form of Oscars, the Emmy awards, for 
which the Oldsmobile people also 
footed the bill for ninety minutes of 
the dreariest “entertainment” yet 
heaped down upon a poor, unsuspect- 
ing audience which had a right to ex- 
pect that the TV industry would do 
itself proud in putting on a good show 
while handing out its “bests.” 

But, then, the TV industry is rela- 
tively young and one might conceiv 
ably excuse such an array of inept 
remarks and dreary acceptance 
speeches. Hollywood, though, has been 
in the business for over fifty years and 
conducted itself with all the savoir- 
faire of a four-year-old at his first 
dancing class. In general, the humor 
was unbearable, despite the sincere 
hard work of Jerry Lewis who, as 
M.C., was stuck with a job that is, I 
am convinced, impossible from the 
very outset. Not only did the Oldsmo- 
bile people keep interrupting at all the 
wrong moments, very often chopping 
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Mr. Lewis off in the middle of a sen- 
tence, but they had five very lengthy 
and repetitious commercials and two 
“quickies” at the station breaks, which 
is really excessive in an hour-and-a- 
half. 

The camera, especially in Holly- 
wood, had something so much wrong 
with it that assorted stars looked as 
if they were being photographed 
through blankets. At the end of ninety 
minutes I was so mad at the Oldsmo- 
bile people that I determined then 
and there that not only would I never 
buy one of their new cars, but I would 
have to be bludgeoned over the head 
even to take a ride in an old one. 

Then, as to the Hollywood talent it- 
self. Required in most cases to do no 
more than open the envelope contain- 
ing the winner’s name and make the 
presentation of the Oscar, they very 
frequently got so flustered as to forget 
to mention the names of the winners 
and, in getting themselves off that 
stage, to create such a traffic jam as to 
require the services of a rookie cop 
to help them. 

The idea of having last year’s win- 
ners make the presentations is all 
right, but when it comes to singing the 
five nominations for best song of the 
year, why not let the people who in- 
troduced the number in the movie do 
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it on TV, especially since the use of 
film clips seemed pretty general 
throughout the long evening. 

Assorted people like Cantinflas (just 
what his connection with the proceed- 
ings was bewildered me since, top 
Mexican comic that he is, he is virtu- 
ally unknown for his film work in the 
United States), Marlon Brando, Jenni- 
fer Jones, and Anna Magnani made 
presentations on film. They recited 
pointless little speeches, ending with 
“and the winner is—” Then there 
was a thirty-second pause until the 
cameras switched back to Hollywood 
or New York where Mr. Lewis or Miss 
Claudette Colbert finished off the dan 
dling sentence. 

I also wondered many, many times 
throughout the evening why the movie 
industry itself can’t sponsor the event 
which is supposedly its high spot of 
the year. Why not keep this an all 
movie night instead of plugging a rival 
product like automobiles which, as I 
see it, take people out onto the road 
and away from theaters? If they taxed 
each member of the Screen Actors’ 
Guild a dollar a year (not an exorbi- 
tant fee, certainly) they’d have more 
than enough money to cover the eve 
ning’s expenses. If anything, the whole 
show made the film crowd look like 
penny-pinchers. A major disaster. 


After the Annunciation 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


SOMEWHERE a Bird keeps singing 
a wistful roundelay: 

/ trace to subtle cadence 

bright footprints in the day. 


His gleaming thread of music 
unravels in the night, 

and merrily I travel 

without a borrowed light 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


MY FAIR LADY.—With what pithy epi- 
gram would Mr. Shaw have greeted the 
evolution of the comedy he wrote in 
1912 from a very popular picture into 
the upper brackets of a super-budget 
musical? It is my sincere belief that 
this development plus the royalties 
would have won his chuckles, for both 
the Messrs. Loewe and Lerner in their 
score and lyrics have fully respected 
the essence of the Shavian wit and 
characters and in every case the lyrics 
are merely an expansion of a sugges- 
tion in the text. Thus Professor Hig- 
gins’ first song, “Why Can’t the Eng- 
lish” (teach their children how to 
speak) is the more forceful expression 
of his exasperation at the distressing 
sounds emitted by Eliza Doolittle when 
she speaks. Although a whole extra 
scene is added outside Eliza’s father’s 
Pub, it serves to accentuate the easy- 
going nature of Alfred P. Doolittle and 
his friends when they join in a rollick- 
ing chorus of “With a Little Bit of 
Luck.” When Eliza’s fury at Higgins’ 
sardonic treatment of her needs a vent, 
she carols vengefully, “Just You Wait, 
Mr. 'Iggins, Just You Wait,” while Hig- 
gins’ retort to Colonel Pickering’s 
query, “Are you a man of good char- 
acter where women are concerned?” 
is transmuted into the catchy cadences 
of “I'm an Ordinary Man.” 

The libretto follows more or less 
Pascal's screen version of the story of 
the professor of phonetics who accepts 
a bet that he can pass a Cockney flower 
girl off as a duchess once he trans- 
forms her speech. The tedious struggle 
to improve Eliza’s vowel sounds is 
shown in a series of tableaux with a 
sextette of maids and footmen marking 


the calendar and then all of a sudden 
with meticulous precision, Eliza an 
nounces “The Rain in Spain Falls 
Mainly on the Plain” and, caught up in 
a chorus with Higgins and Pickering, 
it becomes an ebullient tango. One 
major change is that instead of Hig- 
gins showing Eliza off at one of his 
mother’s At Homes, she is taken to Mrs. 
Higgins’ box at Ascot which permits 
Cecil Beaton to stage the best 1912 
Fashion Show of history, a medley of 
black and white elegance—-shattered 
by Eliza’s fatal slip in pronouncing an 
unpronounceable word which brings 
down a shuddering curtain. 

In one particular Pascal’s screen 
script improved vastly on the original 
play which never permitted Eliza to be 
seen in triumph at the Embassy Ball. 
On the stage the great marble staircase 
must perforce be lacking but Eliza de- 
scends with pure majesty the few steps 
provided. 

Act II of the musical begins with Act 
IV of the play and it enlivens the anti- 
climax of the return from the Ball with 
Higgins’ and Pickering’s paean of “You 
Did It” which is shortly followed by a 
reprise of Eliza’s “All I Want is Henry 
Higgins’ Head.” This relieves the feel 
ings of the audience as well as of 
Eliza at Higgins’ snubs and everyone is 
glad to hear Freddy—a man she met 
at Ascot—sing his love lyric outside 
her door. Eliza’s last visit to the 
Flower Market at Covent Garden and 
Doolittle’s Wedding March intervene 
before Higgins and Pickering discover 
Eliza has run away from them, and 
Higgins, in a thoroughly aggrieved 
mood, expresses his bewilderment in 
the matchless “Hymn to Him.” 
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The musical ends on the return of 
Eliza to Higgins’ house where they 
have a duet which would have warmed 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s heart. It was 
for her, his “loveliest, doveliest, ba- 
biest” that Shaw wrote the comedy, 
his first assured success and it was 
Mrs. Pat who insisted on inserting a 
line which left no doubt that Eliza 
married Higgins and not Freddy on 
whose eligibility, Shaw insisted in his 
second preface. 

As for the production, it rates all 
superlatives; for one thing, one comes 
away convinced that Shaw must have 
had Rex Harrison in mind when he 
created Higgins. Higgins and Harrison 
seem one. That he has no singing voice 
is of no consequence as his excellent 
and rhythmic diction insures the audi- 
bility of the clever words. Miss Julie 
Andrews, on the other hand, has an 
unusually charming voice for 
“Wouldn’t It Be Loverly?” and plenty 
of fire for “Mr. ’iggins Just You Wait.” 
In fact her Eliza is ideal. Stanley Hal- 
loway plays both Mr. Doolittle as an 
actor and sings him as a vaudevillian. 
Robert Coote is the proper foil for 
Harrison. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, as 
Mrs. Higgins, never looked more aris- 
tocratic than in the preposterous and 
gracious gray ostrich feather hat; John 
Michael King—son of Dennis—sings 
well and looks even better as Freddy. 
Moss Hart was the director; Hanya 
Holm the choreographer; Oliver Smith 
designed the sets and Cecil Beaton the 
costumes. The lighting is Feder’s and 
the pleasure is for us all. At the 
Mark Hellinger. 


MISTER JOHNSON. In 1861, Henry 
Thomas Buckle, Esq., stressed the 
strong influence of climate upon civili- 
zation and the current stage now pro- 
vides a rather striking demonstration 
of his theory in Mister Johnson and 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 
which has just vacated the theater into 
which Mister Johnson has moved un- 
der the aegis of the same brilliant 
director, Robert Lewis. Both plays are 
centered on a native who is smart 
enough to exploit the mores of the 
white invaders to his personal advan- 
tage. Both Sakini, the interpreter, and 
Mister Johnson are unscrupulous and 
most engaging rascals but whereas 
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Teahouse is distilled comedy, Mister 
Johnson ends up as dramatic tragedy. 
Nigerians on the brutally dank West 
African coast have a diifferent view- 
point from the Okinawans with their 
passive resistance in the temporate 
zone. Where Sakini and his friends are 
willing to inculcate the Americans 
with Okinawan culture, Mister John- 
son reveres British royalty and Chris- 
tianity and deplores the continuing 
savagery of his own people. He even 
tries to put an English dress on his 
wife. Always gay and debonair but 
full of ambition, Mister Johnson is 
warned by his self-righteous friend, 
Benjamin, that folly is expensive. 
Mister Johnson acknowledges this 
when his wife’s family strip him 
down to his loin cloth, leaving him 
only his patent leather shoes which he 
wears neatly hung from his neck. 
Poor Mister Johnson is torn between 
his ideas of grandeur, his wife, his 
debts and his boss, Mr. Rudbeck, the 
only white man who appreciates Mister 
Johnson’s better qualities. Mr. Rud 
beck is determined to build a road for 
trading purposes to relieve the poverty 
of the people. To this undertaking 


Mister Johnson gives full co-operation 
and after suggesting that they borrow 


from their government funds which 
gets Rudbeck in a bad pickle, Mister 
Johnson actually excites and arouses 
the natives into building the road 
without pay. But at the point of com 
pletion, Rudbeck discovers the latest 
form of Johnsonian graft, loses 
temper at last and fires Johnson. 
This supreme disaster so deflates 
Mister Johnson that to regain some 
prestige he throws a barbaric party, 
gets drunk and kills the white trader 
in a brawl. Rudbeck does his very 
best to save him but British justice is 
inflexible. The last scene between Rud- 
beck and Mister Johnson leaves the 
whole audience emotionally wilted. 
It is difficult to believe that the flery, 
poetic Othello of 1954 is the same Earle 
Hyman who is now the smiling, naive 
Mister Johnson. It is a superb char- 
acterization. William Sylvester is also 
effective as Rudbeck, the high-strung 
young civil servant who strains against 
the goad of government red_ tape. 
Bamu, the wife from the bush, whose 
first loyalty is to her family is con- 


his 
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vincing as played by Josephine Prem- 
ice. Gaby Rodgers as Kudbeck’s bride 
is inclined to jerkiness and wears cos- 
tumes better suited to the Merry 
Widow than the African jungle and 
budget of an underpaid official’s wife. 
From the first scene where Mister 
Johnson discovers Bamu doing the 
family wash, the Nigerian background 
is much in evidence perhaps too 
much so as far as the Nigerian dances 
are concerned, There is a wild one 
which interrupts Mister Johnson’s 
proper Christian wedding; Mister 
Johnson’s farewell party and a dra- 
matically danced pantomime of road- 
building by far the best. Mister 
Johnson is potent and exciting enter- 
tainment.— Al the Martin Beck. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
time in my experience Romeo over- 
shadowed Juliet. That is because the 
Shakespearewrights following the ex- 
ample of last season’s screen version, 
so beautifully photographed in Italy, 
chose Juliet for her youth and have 
made the lovers two children caught 
in the whirlpool of adult hates, Con- 


For the first 


tinuing their policy of stressing the 


story rather than the characters—the 
best recipe for melodrama, the Shake- 
pearewright Company play the roman- 
tic tragedy at breathless pace and, tak- 
ing most of the exits at a run, they hurl 
themselves down the steps of the up- 
stage exit with an abandon which 
makes the audience recoil and hope 
that there is padding on the wall of the 
curtain through which they disappear 
so suddenly. 

The most accented character in the 
production is the Friar who is the first 
to cross the stage with a lighted candle, 
who recites the epilogue and who 
emerges as the central figure in the 
twisting plot but who nevertheless 
fails—-as every other friar has done 
to make it clear why he deserts Juliet 
in the tomb when she needs him most 
Did Shakespeare simply succumb to 
the exigency of his story? 

Lester Rawlins plays Friar Laurence 

a most grateful part with wry 
humor and kindliness. Pernell Roberts 
who was lately seen as Macbeth, cre- 
ates a Mercutio who is all soldier. 
Gertrude Kinnell’s nurse is younger 
and livelier than usual and more of a 
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bawd. Capulet and his Lady have vio- 
lent tempers. Robert Rietz is a really 
forceful Romeo. Carlotta Sherwood is 
Juliet. Little time is wasted over the 
ball before the lovers’ meeting and the 
brawls and duels encompass the large 
stage. A large group of high school 
students sat enthralled. The Shake- 
spearwrights are doing an amazing and 
important educational work for our 
young people.—Alt the Jan Hus Audi- 
forium, 


MR. WONDERFUL, For those fully 
cognizant of night clubs and jazz, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., will be no surprise. 
He is the Mr. Wonderful in this show 
which seems to have biographical ten- 
dencies. To be labeled in so grandiose 
a fashion would certainly be a handi- 
cap to an even more important artist. 
However, few if any other performers 
have appeared flanked by a father and 
an uncle, two highly respectable gray- 
haired Negroes who look more like 
deacons than a vaudeville team of some 
thirty years standing. Sammy, Junior, 
now thirty, danced as soon as he could 
toddle and since 1946, he and his pa- 
ternal and avuncular partners have 
been, according to the program, head- 
line entertainers. 

Sammy is small, wiry and lithe with 
a Hapsburg jaw and a mercurial nim- 
bleness in tap dancing. Repose he has 
none. His jollity is as intense as his 
“Rock ’n Roll.” When he is not sing- 
ing or tapping, he plays the trumpet. 
The musical is a prolonged vaudeville 
act—very prolonged. The most crucial 
question is whether Sammy will leave 
a quiet club in Union City, N. J., to try 
for “big time.” This involves agents, 
producers and myriads of entertainers 
but not so much entertainment. It 
would be interesting to experiment 
with Sammy Davis, Jr., in something 
which required some imagination. 
At the Broadway. 


ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE.— 
Shaw’s novel Cashel Byron's Profes- 
sion was published in 1886. In 1902, 
Barrie wrote The Admirable Crichton. 
Did Barrie ever hear of Shaw’s amor- 
ous butler or did Shaw wish to remind 
Barrie of Bashville when he revamped 
his little known story into a Victorian 
farce in blank verse and renamed it 
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for the butler? In all events Charles 
Olsen formerly a Shakespearwright 

has produced The Admirable Bash 
ville as a gay and amusing nineteenth 
century romp. “Books, Art and Cul- 
ture—pooh!” says Lydia, the heiress, 
“give me a mate that never heard of 
these, a sylvan god, tree-born in heart 
and sap or else eternal maidhood be 
my hap!” Thereupon there enters the 
famous prize fighter, Cashel Byron, 
with his skipping rope and Lydia and 
he fall promptly in love. Obstacles 
arise when Lydia hears of his profes 
sion but after a splendid tussle with 
the visiting Zulu chiefs who can’t re- 
sist joining in an exhibition fight at 
Agricultural Hall, Cashel inherits a 
title and forswears the ring. 

The butler, Bashville, plays a very 
small part indeed in the romance but 
is chosen by Byron as novice cham 
pion after “flush on the boko napped 
your butler’s left” which means that 
Bashville had given Byron a blow on 
the nose. Frances Sternhagen is a 
willow and amusing Lydia and Ray 
Rizzo a personable Byron. 
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rHE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS.— 
This extremely Shavian duologue be- 
Shakespeare and the Virgin 
Queen was written in aid of a project 
to found a national theater in honor 
of Shakespeare and was produced at 
the Haymarket in London in 1910 
with Granville Barker as William. 
Shakespeare has come to meet Mary 
Fitton secretly on the terrace of White 
hall Palace but encounters the Queen 
as well. His daring knowledge of psy 
chology saves himself and Mary while 
his audacity conquers the Queen, al 
though he will insist on jotting down 
any line that catches his fancy. He 
begs her to endow a theater but she 
says she fears the Puritans and that it 
will be full three hundred years be 
fore her subjects learn that men can’t 
live by bread alone and even the bar 
barian Muscovites and boorish Ger 
mans will have their theater before 
her England. Frederick Rolf and Bar 
Waide did lively work in a 
that should be more popular 
on the amateur stage. Af the Cherry 
Lane. 
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Lilac Roots Go Deep 


by FRANCES 8S. LOVELL 


/ SET my wedding china on these shelves 


full forty years ago. 


Together we 


putin the purple lilacs and ourselves 
set out for every childer born, a tree. 
We built a garden with a yellow rose 
and laid a stone walk down between blue squills. 


The quiet of country 


oads was gathered close 


and peace of placid meadows, silent hills. 
Today, with monstrous voice, the mad cars rush 


beside our yellow rose and drive away 

the startled robins from the lilac bush; 

the neon lights about our fir trees play. 

Uy wedding china still is on the shelves; 
this I could take with me but not the things 
that grow; so must we ever stay, ourselves 
like lilacs, rooted in rememberings. 
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THE TRUE CROSS 

by Carlo Scarfoglio 

Pantheon. $3.95 
It was indeed a “time for lances” in 
the final years of the twelfth century 
in the narrowly held Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. Led by a boy king, (a leper who, 
like his kingdom, was slowly dying), 
the Christian barons and knights were 
greatly outnumbered and _  out-gen- 
eraled in “a drama played by ghosts.” 
To Saladin the capture of Jerusalem 
was a holy cause, whereas for the 
princes who came from Europe its de- 
fense seemed to be half-hearted. Jeal- 
ous of one another, they seemed more 
interested in intrigue than anything 
else. And Richard of England, Hamlet- 
like, turned away from conquest of 
Jerusalem at the very time the Sara- 
cens were preparing to abandon it. 

Mr. Scarfoglio places as key figure in 
the great and enigmatic events of his 
story a young Italian named Guido. 
Guido joins the Knights Templars. 
Slowly he discovers that this once 
great company is riddled with heresy 
and at once fanatical and purposeless. 
Only gradually does Guido become 
aware of the pattern for the Crusaders: 
“they were in the Holy Land not for 
peace but for war, not simply to fight 
but to bear witness, not to conquer 
but die.” 

The True Cross, with its author’s 
interruptions for marginal comment 
and citation of sources, reads more like 
documentary than fiction; it is rich in 
scenes of battle and in political and 
religious analysis. The author, an Ital- 
ian newspaperman and foreign cor- 
respondent, is more interested in 
brooding over the imponderables of 
history than he is in telling a story; 


BY 


Riley Hughes 


and for long pages he forgets his 
protagonist altogether. Plainly this 
“chronicle with a living witness” is 
intended, at least in part, as an East- 
West allegory for us today. The au- 
thor’s tone and perspective are puz- 
zling at times, and one questions the 
rightness of the translation occasion- 
ally (especially the word “compro- 
mise” on page 102 and “hearsay” on 
page 310). 


HARRY OF MONMOUTH 

by A. M. Maughan 

Sloane. $4.50 
What the English historian Trevelyan 
calls the “brisk times” of the Lancaster 
dynasty are revived convincingly and 
with considerable insight in this novel 
about the short life of England’s King 
Henry V. Harry, grandson of John of 
Gaunt, came to the English throne, in 
this version of his story, unwillingly 
and with considerable qualms. These 
misgivings were, we learn, the cause 
of his roistering days as Prince Hal, 
when he was the friend of Falstaff and 
other less genial rogues. In Harry’s 
childhood his cousin, Richard Il, was 
king; then Richard was deposed by 
Harry’s father. Harry came to a shaky 
throne, strengthened it by his general- 
ship, and then died at 35, leaving an 
infant son as heir. 

Harry of Monmouth is the more im- 
pressive as an achievement when one 
considers that most readers will re- 
member Shakespeare’s Hal and inevit- 
ably compare the two. The novelist 
avoids invidious comparison by treat- 
ing areas of Harry’s life not touched 
upon in the plays, by his narrative of 
the events leading up to and away 
from Agincourt, and by his moving 
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scenes of Harry’s illness and death. 
Wisely he admits no Falstaff here, but 
he draws the historic Lollard, Sir John 
Oldcastle, from whom Shakespeare’s 
fat knight is taken. Harry’s love for his 
French princess, Katherine of Valois, 
makes for several touching episodes. 
Harry of Monmouth, idealized though 
it may be in its portrait of Henry V 
and his times, brilliantly catches great 
men and events in “the blaze of 
memory.” 


NIGHT 

by Erico Verissimo 

Macmillan, $2.95 
This short novel by Brazil’s leading 
novelist is an obvious potboiler. Night 
is the terse, symbol-laden story of a 
man who spends a nightmarish evening 
fleeing the police, his past, and him- 
self. He is known throughout as “the 
Stranger,” and he is until the very end 
a stranger to his own identity. Believ- 
ing that he has killed his wife and that 
he must escape from the police, the 
Stranger—suffering from a youthful 
trauma, in quite a cut-and-dried case 
history—has something of a night of 


it. Accompanied by a thin man (sym- 
bol of intellectual pride) and a hunch- 


back (symbol of 
frequents brothels and 
odious halls of memory. 
this one to recommend it. 


lust), the Stranger 
the equally 


Nothing in 


JUBILEE 

by John Brick 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Jubilee is a taut treatment of the Civil 
War which sees the “romance” of it 
all from the Northern point of view. 
Southerners are “they” and seen only 
at a distance. Even the Tennessee peo- 
ple who come into story have Union 
loyalties. In the larger sense, this is 
the story of Sherman’s army. “We 
bring the jubilee,” Sherman’s soldiers 
sang, as they made their decisive 
march through Georgia which cut the 
Confederacy in two. In smaller frame, 
Jubilee is the story of some of the 
officers and men who made the rugged 
march and terrible victory possible. 

Chiefly it is the story of Jeff Barnes, 
a grim young West Point graduate 
who expects to be placed in charge of 
a New York regiment. He is forced to 
serve as second in command to a po- 
litical colonel, an incompetent man 
who is killed in the first engagement. 
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From then on Jeff is in full command, 
and he gives his men something of an 
insiglit into Sherman’s reputed remark 
that war is hell. Thorough, almost in- 
human, training and efficiency are the 
only passports of escape from this 
particular hell which Jeff will recog- 
nize. He drives his officers, his friends, 
and his family hard; he drives him- 
self hardest of all. He is retained in 
field command even after losing an 
arm. In the victory parade down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Jeff’s riderless horse 
represents the indomitable spirit that 
drove Jeff and his men on to victory. 
For its fine historical spirit, its crafts- 
manship, and high seriousness, Jubilee 
deserves to be ranked high among the 
recent novels of the Civil War. 


MEN OF NO PROPERTY 

by Dorothy Salisbury Davis 

Scribner's. $3.95 
Mrs. Davis presents a bubbling Irish 
American stew of a book in her 
strongly plotted novel about five im 
migrants who come to New York from 
Ireland in 1848. On shipboard on the 
way over one meets the Hickey sisters, 
Peg and Norah, Vinnie Dunne, a 
voung boy from the Dublin slums, 
Dennis Lavery, a bull-necked man, and 
Stephen Farrell, a Trinity-trained law 
ver first seen masquerading as a priest 
to escape the British. 

Fifteen years bring many changes in 
the lives of the chief characters. Peg 
goes on the stage, marries a Southerner 
(long after she and Stephen briefly be 
come lovers), and ends her career as a 
gin-soaked Bowery entertainer. Norah 
marries Dennis, who becomes a pol 
itician and a bitter and violent op 
ponent of the Know-Nothings. More 
genteel are the careers of Vinnie and 
Stephen. A kindly merchant adopts 
Vinnie and sends him to Yale. He mar 
ries well and apparently, along with 
Stephen, becomes an_ Episcopalian 
Mrs. Davis works in the Forrest 
Macready theatre feuds which broke 
many an Irish head, and the even more 
famous Civil War draft riots which 
broke many more. One has the feeling 
that the events in the book—-including 
elusive references to the mavyoralty 
campaigns of Fernando Wood—are too 
subtle for the characters. They don’t 
seem to know what they are doing, 
and the reader who tries to follow their 
fortunes is likely to become lost too 
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THE MIRACLE OF MERRIFORD 

by Reginald Arkell 

Reynal, $2.75 
“The old way of life, for what it was 
worth, had gone. The cricket club had 
gone; the social club had gone; the 
flower show had gone; even that had 
gone—and no one seemed any the hap- 
pier for its going.” In such an elegiac 
mood—not in the embattled manner 
of an Angela Thirkell—-does Mr. Arkell 
gently mourn the passing of an Eng- 
land in which “a certain man took 
the seat and the top of the table” and 
“one woman gave away the prizes 
while another washed up the cups 
and saucers at the back of the tea 
tent.” 

But unlike certain 
who deplore the passing of the old 
ways, this one looks forward with 
eager anticipation to the new. Indeed 
old and new come together in The 
Miracle of Merriford when the Amer- 
icans of an air force base solve, 
through a secular “miracle,” the Vicar 
of Merriford’s problem of how to save 
the famed Merriford church bells. Mr. 
Arkell works in a pleasant romance 
between an airman from Dallas and 
the Vicar’s young housekeeper. And 
there is the delicate and loving per 
ception of nature which made Old 
Herbaceous so charming. When Mary 
and her airman find the source of the 
Thames, a countryman tells them, “It 
starts small, but they tell me it gets 
bigger farther down.” One hopes that 
Mr. Arkell, who now has two slender 
tales to his credit, will give us a mighty 
Thames of a book soon. 


English writers 


THE GOLDEN JOURNEY 

by Agnes Sligh Turnbull 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
Just when one decides that the old 
fashioned, high-flown romance is gone 
forever, novels like The Golden Jour 
ney put in an appearance. Mrs. Turn- 
bull, who has in the past concerned 
herself with weightier, or at least more 
current matters, now settles for the 
telling of a highly improbable love 
story. The old plot machinery whirs, 
and the stilted dialogue handled by 
one “stout fellah” after another has to 
be read to be believed. This, you see, 
is the kind of book in which people 
“make bold” to speak, and when they 
are sympathetic their faces are all 
broken up with tenderness. 
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The plot? Well, the heroine has been 
paralyzed by an accident. Her over- 
bearing capitalist father, learning that 
labor in childbirth may end this type 
of paralysis, cold-bloodedly arranges 
to have his daughter marry a rising 
young lawyer, making the lawyer sign 
a three-year agreement. (Papa is not 
taking any chances.) Anne has her 
baby, but she is not cured. Then later, 
after Anne and Paul are somewhat 
estranged, comes this switch. The vil 
lain’s revelation to Anne about the 
three-year agreement (“He never loved 
you. But I do Anne.) excites and re- 
volts her so much she starts walking 
without even noticing it. Everything 
works out all right in this mildly reli- 
gious, inoffensive time-waster, and 
unexacting will probably 
love il. 


readers 


MeGILLICUDDY MeGOTHAM 
by Leonard Wibberley 
Little, Brown. $2.75 

It is hard to say how the business of 

the treaty between the Little Folk of 

Ireland and the United States would 

have come about had not Mr. Me 

Gillieuddy found himself inextricably 

caught in a bog of chewing gum. There 

was McGillicuddy, leprechaun extra- 
ordinary, literally stuck in New York, 
and charged with a most important 
mission to the King of America. Luck- 
ily, an Irishinan, indeed a Connaught- 
man—a boy from the West Eighties 
named Brian O’Connor—happened by 

McGillicuddy’s problem, Brian learns, 

is to persuade the American govern- 
ment and an American airline com- 
pany to move an airstrip, being laid 
down in Ireland, just a few feet from 
its contemplated location. Why so? 
Simply because the strip is being con 
structed (or would be, if odd things 
didn’t happen to it) on ground the 
Little Folk have had for a thousand 
years. How a small boy and an in 
visible man persuade an airline and 
the President of the United States 
makes for a slight but amusing yarn 
For many readers, McGillicuddy’s run- 
ning commentary as well as a lepre- 
chaun’s viewpoint, not the fey plot, are 
the best things in the book. “I don’t 
want to understand how everything 
works,” McGillicuddy says in a typical 
remark; “I wouldn’t look twice at the 
sun if I thought I could make one my- 
self.” 
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Other New Books 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- 

SPEAKING PEOPLES: 

Vol. I. The Birth of Britain 
by Winston S. Churchill 
Dodd, Mead. $6.00 

Excerpts from this history 
ready been published serially in Life 
magazine, which gave the author's 
name as Sir Winston Churchill, rather 
than the Americanized Winston 5S. 
It makes truly fascinating reading, and 
is much more than “a new vision play- 
ing on old facts,” as Life suggests edi- 
torially, though there is some point to 
its remark that “even when a point of 
view is grossly prejudiced it can still 
evoke great history.” 

Sir Winston may refer to the story 
of Alfred and the Cakes as one of 
“those gleaming toys of history fash- 
ioned for the children of every age,” 
but he does not hesitate to decorate his 
narrative with the striking incident of 
the sinking of the “White Ship” with 
the heir to the throne aboard, or “the 
pretty legend” of Blondel, Richard 
Lion-Hearted’s faithful minstrel going 
from castle to castle striking the chords 
which the king loved best. Traditional 
views are not accepted uncritically. Of 
the Saxon invasion, “a transition which 
the learned men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury banded themselves together to 
proclaim as an onward step in the 
march of mankind,” he says “they 
would certainly have continued to wel 
ter indefinitely in squalor, but for the 
fact that a new force was stirring be 
yond the seas.” This was Christian 
missionary enterprise, stemming from 
Saint Patrick, but “not in these early 
decisive periods associated with the 
universal organization of the Papacy”! 

Early in the volume we are given 
a hint of the point on which we must 
quarrel with Sir Winston. He tells us 
that the Roman missionaries “brought 
with them a new set of beliefs, which, 
with some brief, if obstinate resistance 
here and there were accepted with sur- 
prising readiness They planted 
the seed of a great problem, the prob- 


have al 


lem of Church and State.” Sir Winston 
seems to have some misgivings about 
the British solution to that problem 
an Anglican Church completely sub- 
jugated to the State. He seems to feel 
it necessary to belittle the reputations 
of St. Augustine of Canterbury and 
St. Thomas 4 Becket. Henry II is a 
great hero to him, not only because 
“he was always gentle and calm in 
times of urgent peril, but became bad- 
tempered and capricious when the 
pressure relaxed,” (he says much the 
same of Edward IV), but also because 
of the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
“which are after all in harmony with 
what the English nation or any virile 
and rational race would mean to have 
as their law.” 

Hilaire Belloe said that the opposi 
tion of St. Thomas saved the Church 
“just at the moment which might have 
been the turn of the tide towards sec 
ularization,” and “that, in saving the 
Church, he saved society itself 
The independence of the Church was 
the guarantee of their customs and of 
that spirit whereby Christian men 
grope towards, in part always enjoy, 
and necessarily and always proclaim, 
freedom.” Sir Winston can recognize 
the good points of some religious peo 
ple. He tells us that “many good 
bishops and divines adorn the annals 
of medieval Scotland’; and looking 
across the Channel, he sees “an Angel 
of Deliverance, the noblest patriot of 
France, the most splendid of her 
heroes, the most beloved of her saints, 
the most inspiring of all her memories, 
the peasant Maid, the ever-shining, 
ever-glorious Joan of Arc.” But in Eng- 
land he deseries “a rapacious Church,” 
and clergy that “could often flaunt 
their wealth in the teeth of poverty 
and economic dislocation,” to quote 
but a few of many disparaging re- 
marks. 

Yet Sir Winston’s book contains a 
sufficient answer to all these strictures, 
for what he says of the ninth century 
(page 88) has been true of many other 
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ages and not least of our own. 
was an international organization 
which, standing erect in every coun- 
try was by far the most powerful, and 
indeed the only coherent surviving 
structure, and at the head of which 
the Bishop of Rome revived in a spir 
itual, or at least in an ecclesiastical 
form, the vanished authority of the 
Caesars. The Christian Church became 
the sole sanctuary of learning and 
knowledge. It sheltered in its aisles 
and cloisters all the salvage of ancient 
days. It offered to men in their strife 
and error ‘the last solace of human 
woe, the last restraint of earthly 
power.’” It’s a pity that Life omitted 
the first sentence of that quotation. 
Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P. 


“There 


THE YOUNG HILAIRE BELLOC 

by Marie Belloc Lowndes 

Kenedy. %3.50 
The growing revival of interest in that 
master of prose and poetry, Hilaire 
Belloc, is most heartening to watch, 
and the present volume—written just 
before the death of his understanding 
and gifted sister—supplements what 
has recently been given the public by 
J. B. Morton and others. The Young 


Hilaire Belloc is a thoroughly charming 


book. As the foreword sums up, “It 
sketches a relationship between people 
who loved each other, and shows the 
early influences which contributed to 
the making of the man and the poet.” 
These influences were as varied, not 
to say paradoxical, as the man himself. 
They include the French home life of 
his father’s family and the English 
home life of his convert mother; they 
show the youthful Belloc studying at 
Newman’s Oratory School, doing his 
military service in France and return- 
ing to become a brilliant student and 
debater at Oxford. In pages of beauti 
ful intimacy he is revealed as a great 
lover, (twice crossing the Atlantic to 
win the Irish-American Elodie Hogan 
who became his wife), and a pro 
digious worker in politics and litera 
ture to support his growing family. 
“IT write, lecture and teach every hour 
of my waking moments,” he confided 
to his “darling mother.” 

There are happy pictures of “Hilary” 
sailing, riding and tramping, of the 
children gay as birds, of Elodie pray- 
ing for—and winning—the recovery of 
a sick pony. When she herself dies in 
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the January of 1914, the reader feels 
personally shocked and grieved. Half 
of Belloc’s life lay ahead and he car- 
ried on as fighter and artist, friend of 
Chesterton, and crusader for the Cath- 
olic Faith. But youth had 
gone with Elodie. 


and joy 


KATHERINE Brey. 


SURPRISED BY JOY 

C. S. Lewis 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
As did G. K. Chesterton in the earlier 
part of our century, C. S. Lewis has, 
for the past twenty years, amply 
demonstrated that the roles of literary 
critic and Christian apologist are not 
only not opposed, but that the essence 
of true criticism flows from that 
humanism which is the acceptance of 
the Christian truth in its completeness. 
In this autobiography, subtitled “The 
Shape of My Early Life,” remarkably 
Chestertonian in its rapier-like flashes 
of wit, an unusual, unconventional 
story is told with subtlety and charm 

The abuses of the English public 
school system, into which C. S. and 
his brother were conscripted by their 
lone parent, an erratic and often diffi- 
cult Belfast man, are frankly described 
with no conscious intent to shock. 
However, hardy indeed will be the 
reader who does not experience some 
tremor at the account of the frontal 
assaults, generally successful, made on 
the theological as well as the moral 
virtues of the public school student 

With the loss of his traditional, nomi 
nal faith, C. S. Lewis, while still in 
early boyhood, started on his colorful 
odyssey in search of what he had 
termed “joy,” and which he learned 
through experience consisted not so 
much in the achievement of physical or 
spiritual pleasure, but in the very act 
of desiring itself. The paths of the 
pagan philosophers, of the occult, of 
rationalism, were all explored con 
comitantly with widespread and in 
tensive reading in the classics of all 
ages. The “fourth move,” towards 
Theism, came while he was a young 
instructor at Oxford, teaching both 
philosophy and _ English literature 
“Then I read Chesterton’s Everlasting 
Van and for the first time saw the 
whole Christian outline of history set 
out in a form that seemed to me to 
make sense.” In the Trinity Term of 
1929, “the most dejected and reluctant 
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convert in all England,” began to pray 
again. From Theism he moved toward 
Christianity, along with one of his for- 
mer students, now Dom Bede Griffiths, 
O.S.B., to whom the book is dedicated, 
and who told his own story so well in 
The Golden String. 

And what of his quest for 
the theme of the book? 
the truth the subject 
all interest for me 
Christian .. . It 
aS a pointer 
outer.” 

The youthful days of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest literary scholars, best 
known to Americans, perhaps, for his 
Screwlape Letters, who now holds the 
Chair of Medieval and Renaissance 
Literature at Cambridge, are described 
with uncommon urbanity, humor and 
wisdom. We follow him closely from 
his lonely childhood through the hor- 
rors of his several public schools, then 
the haven of his years of private tutor- 
ing, and accompany him in his multi 
faceted search for joy and rejoice with 
him in his capitulation to Christianity. 

his book will indeed be welcomed 
by those earnest minds which have 
likewise become clouded by the mists 
of “modern humanism,” but for many 
there will remain the great unanswered 
question: Will C. S. Lewis eventually 
realize the final goal, win the ultimate 
gift of knowing truth and beauty in 
the wholeness of the Christian reve- 
lation? Mary P. Bropy. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
by Cecily Hastings 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00 

Cecily Hastings is a woman of wide 
experience and broad education. From 
her rich background she has produced 
a definite contribution to popular apol- 
ogetics. Her work is composed of two 
parts. The first and shorter part is a 
general outline of the Catholic position 
in which the author carefully sum- 
marizes man’s relation to God and the 
Church’s relation to man. This serves 
as a background to the question and 
answer portion of the book. It helps 
to illuminate for the inquirer what 
might otherwise be an unsatisfactory 
answer. It is an excellent summary 
that should do very well in pamphlet 
form; and the fine discrimination in 
essential selection found in the first 
part is carried over into the second. 


THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 
and the 
ORIGINALITY OF 
CHRIST 


by Geoffrey Graystone, $.M. 


The first book by a Catholic authority 
on the famous scrolls—and not before 
it was needed! Father Graystone brings 
immense learning and a pleasant, gentle 
humor to his calm appraisal of the scrolls 
themselves and of the astonishing claims 
which have been made for them. Ready. 

$2.50 


THEY 
SAW HIS GLORY 
by Maisie Ward 


This was written to bring the ordinary 
reader all that modern scholarship and 
the traditional wisdom of the Church 
have to say about the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Here, in one very 
readable volume, is material that would 
otherwise have to be sought in a dozen 
libraries. You will enjoy this—and it will 
send you back to the New Testament 
with greatly deepened understanding 
and appreciation. Coming on May 16th. 

$4.50 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books see 
Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. 
To get the Trumpet, free and post- 
paid, write to Gloria MacGill at 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Out of thousands of questions that 
might be answered, the author restricts 
herself to a number with more pop 
ular appeal and in the restriction she 
does not attempt to avoid the more 
difficult ones. This is a good book for 
the apologist to have and to lend. 

Joun J. Keatine, C.S.P 


CHAUCER 

by G. K. Chesterton 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
TALES OF THE LONG BOW 

by G. K. Chesterton 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
To those who remember Shaw and 
Wells only as opponents of Chesterton 
and Belloc, the merest hint that any- 
thing written by G. K. C. was less than 
a masterpiece may seem /lése majesté; 
nevertheless, if the aim is to win new 
readers, one questions the wisdom of 
reissuing the curious volume titled 
Tales of the Long Bow. \n each of these 
sadly dated stories (which the jacket 
optimistically but incorrectly states 
“turn into a novel’) some whimsical 


soul undertakes literal disproof of some 
to make a silk purse 


popular proverb 


SHORTER 


NIXON, by Ralph de Toledano (Holt. 
$3.00). This book draws attention to 
Mr. Nixon's outstanding ability and to 
the great service he has done this coun- 
try by contributing to the exposure 
and punishment of Alger Hiss. It 
would have been more satisfactory had 
it added a simple index of names 
which could have been compiled 
quickly and economically; had some 
obscure and confusing passages been 
smoothed out; and had the “crack” at 
Roy Cohn been omitted. Moreover, it 
was no help to the build-up of Mr. 
Nixon to quote his statement (page 
179), “I can assure you that no one in 
this Administration regards Commu- 
nism as a red herring.” Did this as- 
surance mean that the entire adminis- 
tration was as busily engaged as it 
should have been in exposing and re- 
moving any and every government em- 
ployee who aided and abetted Com 
munism? 

SICKLES THE INCREDIBLE, by W. A. 
Swanberg (Scribner's. $6.00). The au- 
thor, active in the fleld of pulp maga- 
zines and detective stories, has found 
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out of a sow’s ear, to build castles in 
the air, etc. These elaborately con- 
trived japes, each involving a routine 
romance, soon become mechanically 
repetitious, especially when weighed 
down by angry arguments in favor of 
a happy English peasantry and even 
angrier denunciations of big business 
millionaires (particularly Jewish or 
American), vegetarians, ambitious doc- 
tors and other objects of Chesterton- 
ian wrath. His American millionaire 
talks that weird jargon spoken only 
by Americans in older English fiction 
Chesterton’s Chaucer, though ad- 
mittedly written in such a popular vein 
as to be of no interest to scholars, 
stands up somewhat better. Despite 
its characteristically polemic tone 
(here in perhaps needless defense of 
Chaucer’s claims to greatness), the 
book is still immensely readable. In 
interpreting Chaucer’s England cor- 
rectly from the Catholic point of view 
as the last flower of a highly developed 
culture, Chesterton may well have ac- 
complished more than many who have 
missed the forest amid the trees of 
scholarship. Rocer B. Doorey. 


NOTICES 


a subject worthy of his attention in 
General Sickles, cheap politician, un- 
mannerly diplomat, and a shameless 
philanderer, who, while a member of 
Congress, killed his wife’s lover near 
the White House, firing a final shot 
at the unarmed man as he lay crumpled 
in the gutter. Skillful defense lawyers 
baffled an incompetent prosecutor; and 
later Sickles was made a Brigadier 
General, and was placed in command 
of the Third Army Corps at Gettysburg. 
Here he almost brought disaster to 
the Union forces by shifting from the 
position assigned by Commanding 
General Mead, to fight recklessly else- 
where. He lived a “problem child until 
the age of 94,” and his leg, shattered 
at Gettysburg and amputated on the 
field, still forms an exhibit at the 
Armed Forces Medical Museum in 
Washington. 

A SHEPHERD WITHOUT SHEEP, by 
E. Boyd Barrett (Bruce, $2.75). Most 
of us know, at least in outline, the per- 
sonal story of the author named above, 
who in his latest book is reflected as 
a man humble, courageous, zealous, 
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ever ready to give a helping hand to 
half-discouraged sinners. It may well 
provide the final impulse to more than 
one soul hesitating at the threshold of 
pardon for fear of painful later steps 
which must follow the first, and its 
touching appeal for sympathetic under- 
standing of penitent, unfrocked priests 
will greatly help the movement to es- 
tablish spiritual centers for their re- 
habilitation. One such is Via Coeli at 
Jemez Springs, New Mexico. 

BERNIE BECOMES A NUN, by Sister 
Maria del Rey (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3.50). Outlining the course 
followed by a typical young woman 
from the day that she recognized her 
vocation to religious life until the day 
of her vows, this book presents a se- 
ries of photographs of a girl who went 
from high school to a business office, 
and then into a novitiate. Her story 
in substance “applies to any girl enter- 
ing any of the approximately 250 dif- 
ferent religious orders in this country.” 

THE POPES ON YOUTH, by Raymond 
B. Fullam, S.J. (America Press. $5.00). 
This volume, a source book of unique 
value, quotes from, and gives refer- 
ence to, practically every pronounce- 


ment on its subject made by the reign- 


ing pontiff or by 
predecessors. 


any of his four 
Skillful grouping, brief 
introductions, concise outlines and a 
good index make it a most satisfactory 
synopsis of modern Catholic teaching 
on the education and training of young 
people. 

THE PRIESTLY HEART, by Maurice 
S, Sheehy (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$2.00). Most readers will be unable 
to recall any story quite like this ac- 
count of a dying priest’s touching 
efforts to win a discouraged sinner to 
repentance. It will be helped to ob- 
tain the wide circulation it deserves 
by the fact that the author—already 
known as the first priest to hold the 
rank of Rear Admiral in the United 
States Navy—has gained new distinc- 
tion by his recent report on religious 
persecution in countries under Soviet 
control. His commentary based on 
personal observations made in January 
of the present year was significant 
enough to be given three pages in the 
April 6th issue of the U. S. News and 
World Report. 

THE LIFE OF LITTLE SAINT PLACID, 
by Mother Geneviéve Gallois, O.S.B. 
(Pantheon. $1.75). This biography, 
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composed of illustrations with explan- 
atory text, comes from a Benedictine 
nun almost seventy years of age, whose 
Stations of the Cross earlier attracted 
the attention of several distinguished 
artists. The French original of the 
present book was notably successful. 
The American edition will delight some 
readers and quite probably annoy 
others. 

VISIONS RISE AND 
Pierre van Paassen (Dial. $3.95). This 
is a study of religious prospects in 
Russia. It confirms the statement fre- 
quently made about the obstinate re- 
sistance of the people to the suppres- 
sion of their religion. But it sets this 
attitude against facts observed by the 
author during his travels. Although 
hopeful, he nevertheless finds himself 
unable to make a strongly reassuring 
forecast. 

THAT THEY MAY KNOW THEE, by 
the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
D.D.; compiled by Rev. George L. Kane 
(Newman, $3.00). These are selected 
sermons, articles and addresses of 
Archbishop Cushing dealing with the 
important matter of vocations. The 
treatment is indicated by the general 
divisions: A Sense of Vocation; Re- 
ligious Vocations in General; The 
Priesthood; The Sisterhood; The 
Brotherhood; The Missions. The book 
gives us an opportunity to share the 
valuable insights of a great modern 
prelate in the face of contemporary 
conditions. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS, 1951- 
1955, by the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani (St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $3.00). Deep religious fervor, 
true scholarship, and ease of expres 
sion mark each of the items in this 
collection of sermons and addresses of 
Archbishop Cicognani, the third in a 
series by our Apostolic Delegate. 

TIME CANNOT DIM, by Malachy G. 
Carroll (Regnery. $3.50). This fic- 
tionalized biography shows consider- 
able study of the life and times of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, but also contains 
some startling inaccuracies, e. g., Car- 
dinals are addressed as “Reverentis- 
simi’; and the miracle of Bolsena is 
transferred to Rome. It reads more like 
a first draft than a completed work. 

THE MIRACLE OF LOURDES, by 
Ruth Cranston (McGraw-Hill. $4.50). 
Here is an impartial, factual report by 
an extremely well-informed Protestant 


CHANGE, by 
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writer, who tells briefly the story of 
the origin of the shrine, and relates 
in great detail how cures are checked 
medically and by the Church. The 
spirit of the book is expressed in a 
sentence from the description of the 
official examination room: “Over the 
desk (somewhat ironically) a plaque 
with Zola’s observation: ‘There is no 
more heroic task than to establish even 
the smallest of truths.’ ”’ 

THE CHURCH TEACHES, by 
Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s College, 
Kansas (Herder. $5.75). Of value pri- 
marily (though not exclusively) for the 
student of dogmatic theology, this book 
is a translation from Greek and Latin 
of a number of important Church docu- 
ments. It supplies in English, but not 
as fully, what Denzinger’s Enchiridion 
has long afforded in original languages. 
Indeed, much of it is a translation of 
Denzinger. The documents are log 
ically grouped according to a familiar 
scheme of treatises and chronologically 
within each group. Any subject can 
be readily located from the general 
or topical index. There is also a table 
of reference to the Enchiridion which 
many will find useful. 

EDUCATION THE LOST DIMEN 
SION, by W. R. Niblett (Sloane. $2.50). 
Professor Niblett of Leeds University, 
England, sheds some warmth but little 
light on the problem of modern educa- 
tion. His intentions are good but the 
book is dull. He points out the defi 
ciencies of the current sociological 
approach in education and calls for a 
return of “learning truths and tradi- 
tions that today 
than dominant.” He lauds Latin and 
Mathematics, Literature, Poetry and 
History as curricular studies. He wants 
to give children a sense of direction 
for their lives, so he advocates teach- 
ing religion. But the chapters some- 
how seem listless and vague. He fore- 
goes dogmatic Christianity for he says 


the 
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that religion is proved by “that truth to 
human nature which the deep experi- 
ences of men find in it.” With 
deference to Margaret Mead 
writes the Foreword, | beg to 
with her: this little book is 
exciting, fresh nor vigorous. 
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Information About the Catholic 
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Paulist Information Centers 


NEW YORK, N. Y. . 2 Columbus Avenue 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 
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The Amazing Story of 


> 
Ot. Germaine 


By Msgr. Joseph A. Keener 


Pope Gregory XVI called 
Germaine “The Saint We 
Need” and Pope Pius IX 
added, “Go to Germaine 
Once you come to know 
this lovely girl, you will 
never be able to get her out 
of your mind—or your 
heart. 

Order the remarkable story 
of St. Germaine today. 45 
pages, single copy only l5c. & 


Write for liberal rack of group discounts 


G F. PETELLE, Box 289, Maywood, Iii 
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THE POETS’ ROSARY 


An anthology arranged by Anne Tansey 





For all who love the Rosary! Poems 
by many writers that give a poetic in 
sight into the familiar mysteries of 
Our Lady's Rosary Paper bound 

$2.00 


IN PRAISE OF MARY 
Edited by Raymond J. Treece 


Fight lectures on the Blessed Virgin 

first given at Bellarmine College in 
Louisville as part of the Marian year 
program They do not pretend to be 
an exhaustive study but are rather a 
discussion of high lights in Our Lady's 
many jeweled crown of glory pre 
sented in a popular and dignified fash 
ion for the faithful in general. Com 
plete with outlines and questions for 
se by study clubs ind discussion 


groups. Paper bound $2.00 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 


By Leon Bonnet and 
translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


Beautiful meditations on the many 
titles of the Litany of the Blessed 
Mother addressed to the reader as if 
Our Lady herself were speaking to 
him $3.00 


THE PROMISED WOMAN 

Edited by Stanley G. Mathews, $.M 
An antholog y on the Immaculate Con 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
bringing together some of the most 
important writings of eminent theolo 
gians——many for the first time in Eng 
lish—as well as papal documents on 
Mary’s first privilege $4.00 


At your bookstore or order from 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 














LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 





Box O, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national dis 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All 
subjects Write or MS 
directly. 


welcomed. send your 


Greenwich Book Publishers 


Mr. Fowler 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York _— s 


Attn 
17 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1889, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements, Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences, Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music, B.A, and B.S, degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 














College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 


New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 





For particulars address REGISTRAR 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training 


Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 




















Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 





Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 
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‘ANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and ts firmly established as one of the leading col 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris 
tlan Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath 
olle boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


Headmaster: 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
Incorporated in 1897 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
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A new pamphlet to assist you In 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 





CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P 
Fditor of THE CATHOLIC WoRIN 


What are the 


cor so] ition i 


secret sources of comfort and 
the Sacrament of Confession? 
Read the short chapters on Is the Moral 
Law a Superstition? My Sin Is All My 
Owr Christ the Master-Psychologist 
Christ Grants His Power to Men. Priest 
und Psychiatrist, Amendment Is Painful 
Whv Confession to a Man, Unique Power 
of the Priest, Is Confession Un-democratic? 
Confession. The Priest and 


10c, $8.00 the 100 
(Single copy, postpaid, 15¢) 
THE PAULIST PRESS 
101 West 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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SUPERIORS — SUBJECTS! 
Prospective missionaries will profit from 
Simmer courses 
of the 


INSTITUTE OF MISSION STUDIES 


Information may be obtained from 


REV. J. FRANKLIN EWING, S.J. 
New York 58, N. Y. 


Fordham University 














OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JOHN J. Keatina, C.S.P 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests secking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 


A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 


Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 


leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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PUUEEEDEN EDEN 


with a lot of big action 


This is Professor Foster's Discovery— 
the greatest thing yet in a liquid deter- 
gent—perfected in the fa~ jus Sexton 
research laboratory 

Put a teaspoonful of this cleaner ina 
gallon of water! It's almost magical for 
everything from washing dishes to 
sheerest fabrics 

Professor Foster's Discovery —used 
by foremost hotels, restaurants and hos- 
pitals—sold at better independent 
rocers _ 
& ee 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
4 * 


* 
48 sevienese 


Sexton 


Qualily Foods 


John Sexton & Co., Chicage 





Choice Havana Filler! 
W hat Greater Smoking 
Pleasure Could Any 
Cigar Give You? 


FRopular since i674 


® G Sullive Menchescer 




















TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Let the Experts Help You 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
To Persuade Non-Catholics 
To Instruct Converts 
To Conduct Inquiry Classes 
To EBaulist the Laity for Convert Work 
To Understand the Psychology and The 


ology of Conversions 
10 Cents a Copy—$1.00 Annual Subscription 


For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 


THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 50th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Catholic Unity League of the Paulist 
Fathers has been active for thirty-six years? 


That it has financed 94 lecture courses for non 
Catholics in churches, theaters and school audi 
toriums ?/ 


Chat it has a Mail Order Loan Library of nearly 
15,000 volumes? 


That it purchases every worth while Catholic 


hook ? 
That it has loaned to its members 280,919 books? 


That it has distributed gratis 1,562,656 books 
and pamphlets at a cost of $200,0007 


That it has guided over 2.760 converts to the 
Church? 


Will you join us? 
If so, send TWO DOLLARS to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
415 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y 
Yours in Christ, 
Bertrano L. Conway, 
of the Paulist Fathers. 














The Paulist Fathers 


—An American Vocation 


To Convert America For Christ Is The Hope 
And Aim Of The Paulist Fathers. Founded 
Almost 100 Years Ago, These Modern Ameri- 
can Missionaries Have Taken A Leading Role 
In The Convert Movement. By Word, 
Through The Press, Over Radio And On Tele- 
vision They Bring The Message Of Christ 


To Their Fellow Americans. 


Young Men Interested in Learning Further Details 
About the Paulist Fathers and Their Work may 


write to ar 
VOCATION DIRECTOR LA 


415 West 59TH STREET — 
New York 19, N. Y Paulist Fathers 














Father 
Conway 


mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa 
tion, his classix Ine QOvestion Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3.000.000 


translated 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 


Miniature Question Box. \t answers directly the 


intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers 


widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 


received during a period of some fifty years 


50c¢ a single copy 
$10.00 the 100 postpaid 


New York 19, N. Y 














